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SPECIAL OFFER 


Send in the Coupon below with $2 
and we will send you with our com- 
pliments a copy of the Winter Fash- 
ions Number and enter your subscrip- 

tion for Twelve additional numbers 
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The Winter. Fashions 


NUMBER OF 


VOGUE 


discusses more thoroughly than usual 
the complete Winter costume, showing 
the mode in its Winter culmination— 
the charming models smart couturiers 
evolve for their private clientele. Its 
pages are crowded with illustrations 
and descriptions of the smartest Winter 
gowns, sults, hats, furs, veils, and the 
smaller wardrobe accessories which 
either make or mar the finished cos- 
tume. 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated mag- 
azine; the acknowledged authority on 
what is worn by well-dressed Amer- 
ican women. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
pensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and at your convenience pay- 
ing $2 —a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown — you can insure the correctness 
of your whole wardrobe > 


The Numbers which Follow 


Vogue is published twice a month, on the first and on the fif- 
teenth, and is sold everywhere at 25 cents a copy. The Numbers 
which follow the Winter Fashions Number include the Vanity 
Number (November 15) replete with those graceful touches which 
make the smart woman smart and telling where to get them and 
how to use them, and then (on December 1) THE CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS NUMBER said to be the most successful Christmas idea 
issued by any magazine in the world. - Every number of Vogue is 
a special number adapted to the season and meeting the immediate 
requirements of women who desire distinction in dress; women 
whose homes are artistically furnished and whose entertainments 
are fashionably unique. 


, WOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
% CONDE NAST, Publisher. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL IN 1916 


@ Home-making is the oldest and the most de- 
lightful of professions, and THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL is the official magazine of the home. 


q We all know a great deal about house-building 
and home-making. We have to, and we want to 
—it’s so important and so pleasant. It’s the 
heart of life. We know so much that we want to 
know more about it. We want to see our ideas 
checked up by others, we want to see whether 
others have ideas as good as ours. 


q We are not especially proud of our knowledge 
— it’s all in the day’s work or the day’s pleasure 
— and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is not bur- 
dened with the idea that it knows it all. Still, it 
is proud, in a sense, because it is trying its best 
to do things that are so well worth while. 


q Editorial Staff, Contributors, and Readers of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL form a single large 
family, all the members of which are in a friendly 
conspiracy to the end that as many persons as 
possible may achieve the home of their hearts’ 
desire. 


g We are all amateur architects — THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL gives us the benefit of what pro- 
fessional architects have to say. We all love 
gardens — THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL gives us 
the advantage of knowing what professional 
landscape gardeners think, and what common, or 
flower gardeners, have to tell from month to 
month, so that we may have better blossoms 
than ever, and fewer bugs and blights. 


q If we are building, or rebuilding, or remodeling, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will try to help us. 
It will help us to select a site for the new house, 
or to improve the surroundings of the old. 


@ Even if we are not planning to build, and never 
expect to, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL can help 
us in a host of ways. Often we are not quite cer- 
tain about wall hangings or floor coverings, the 
attic, the cellar, china, chintzes, plumbing, 
period furniture, or the latest thing in indirect 
lighting or heating or artistic toys. A person 


is n’t supposed to know everything. 


@In THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, all these 
things, and a hundred others, are made clear by 
experts who have the gift of writing with distinc- 
tion and charm. The Magazine shows us how to 
get what we want, and how to want what we 
ought to get. It is practical, intimate, human. It 
stands for a forward movement in everything 
that relates to the home. It aims to make home 
life easier and pleasanter and — yes, it will have 
to be said right out loud — more beautiful. THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means The Home Beau- 
tiful, beautiful surroundings, inside and out, in 
mass and in detail. 


@ Of course we should expect that a Magazine 
with such ideals would be beautiful to look at, 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is. It is printed 
at the famous Riverside Press, its covers are re- 
markable examples of decorative art, and it is 
illustrated with a profusion of wonderful photo- 
graphs — just the kind one loves to look at — 
pictures of houses and things one has himself, or 
wants to have, and will have some day. And 
the Magazine is just the right size, comfy to hold 
and read, convenient to file away for reference. 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Toe House Beautirut Pusuisurine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


LMOST every householder, or, at any 

rate, any householder with children 
in the family, would be glad to have a 
little theater in the home if he or she only 
knew how to do it without giving up a 
room permanently to so occasional a use, 
or if the paraphernalia for transforming a 
living-room into a stage did not cost rela- 
tively as much as a Belasco production. 

In the December House BEAuTIFUL, 
Elizabeth Stone MacDonald explains 
clearly and illustrates amply with photo- 
graphs how a proscenium arch, a back- 
drop, and a curtain for some impromptu 
performance of the holidays or some more 
considered effort, may always be ready. 
And the initial expense, exclusive of labor, 
is only two dollars and forty-one cents. 

In Mrs. Hayward’s house, — better 
known to all of us who have had the great 
pleasure of listening to her unique mono- 
logues, as Beatrice Herford,—there is 
also a little theater, but this one, unlike 
Mrs. MacDonald’s, is permanent. 

We suppose that every one who, like 
ourselves, has not a book-plate, likes to 
look at the book-plates.of those who are so 
fortunate as to possess them, and to get 
from these ideas of the kind of book- 
plate we will have when our ship comes 
in. The December number of THE House 
BEAuTIFUL has an interesting account of 
the large collection of book-plates — some 
twenty thousand at the last count —- of 
Mr. Henry S. Rowe of Boston. Mr. Rowe 
has book-plates from the time when they 
were not book-plates at all, but the family 
crest tooled on the binding of some won- 
derful hand-made book, up to the present 
which is rich in exquisite specimens of the 
engraver’s art. This article is devoted 
to Mr. Rowe’s early French bookplates 
which are extremely rare. 

There is also, in this number, an ac- 
count of three unusual Christmas trees 
that will help any woman, eager for 
something different in the way of Christ- 
mas-tree decoration, to strike a new note 
without losing any of the old charm of 
association inherent in tinsel, candles, and 
sparkling star. 

Besides these features, and many others, 
there are pages of distinctive gifts, just 
the kind of thing we always would like to 
ive to our friends if we only knew where 
to find them. 
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Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable 
Hodgson materials and practical at any time of the year in any climate. 
Made forinnumerable purposes Erection of buildings extreme- 
ly simple, andcan be done by unskilled labor in a few hours’ 
Portable time Send for illustrated catalogue. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 311, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Houses CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST, NEW YORK 


Address all correspondence to Boston 























1915 EDITION 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Af most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. General 
specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. Exterior and in- 
terior views, first and second floor plans with ali dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations. All 

designs carefully selected from original sketches and photographs of actual work. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
Or Leading Book Sellers 



















THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
i EN CI TY Hi O M ES 320 aa of orisha eles oa to 
A Sook of Devigny of Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
BVNGALOW. designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 
PATIOS Gun. Exteriors, bound Sent P id for $1 
TWO STORY in cloth. ent ‘Prepaid for 
HOV, Ef Just pin a $1.00 bill 
Price~ to Lat aga = 
Que Dollar pees oe 
/ erful book will 
Pot Patd be nore you at once 
ie prepaid. Sample 
HE “gre pages 2c stamp. J 
ry CoO.O0 THE JOHN HENRY 
FAL IFORNIA NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
XCHANGE BLDG 1028 Williamson Bldg. 
IS ANGELES. Cleveland, Ohio 4 


LIFORN I A] ||“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 




































Stillwell California Homes ,°""f1.%. 
Our Books give photos — plans — costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 







50 Ideal Plans, 


51 Plans, 


“‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS" 


“LITT 
$1 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 25¢ 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books for $1-- Postpaid 
Books & Bine Prints Sold 
a Money-Back 


Pee ease on Guarantee os 2 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4015 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES [oj sage, «STUCCO HOUSES” containing ee ttle gis 


Suited to F you intend to build 


ive of your own indivi- 
ay and different 

q from thecommonplace, 
you will be interested 
in my proposition in 
special 

sketches and in the two 
ublications described 


$1600 to $6000 — Price He 


$600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
LE BUNGALOWS” 
on. - ” 
Colonial Houses 
containing floor plans, 
perspectives, de- 
scriptions and esti- 
= mates, in that ever- 
leasing style. Pri 





scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. 
Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 








ments and they will have earnest consideration. 4 fi i 
Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles 


Address E. 8. CHILD. Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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Price $1.50, © 


\}, Every Home Builder 
; should have book Modern Dwellings. 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 


a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungal and 





Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


r with a number of 








other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
“K” on Properly Hung Doors. 








THE STANLEY WORKS 





| J leh p. at money-sa’ ¥ 
tory to-user prices. ree. 
Wm. Galloway Co. Box 2675. 


New Britain °.. Connecticut 


















This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, 
together with your card and a dollar bill 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9 x 11 
1914 books showinghalf-tonecutsand floor plans? 
of carefully selected practical homesranging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 23 years’ experience. 
lean help you solve your building problems. 
c . B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 
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Solid Porcelain 
g Refrigerators 


pom Rerricerator Mrc.@ 











HESS ‘Sanirany LOCKER 
Qik The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out, Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves, 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 

Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 














OU NEED THESE 


OUR SELECT LINE 
AN DIRON S 
Fire Baske‘s, Fire Sets. Fire Screens, Spark 
+ poe ty Dome Dampers, Ash Pit Doors, Gas 
Logs, etc. will interest all who are building 
or ae im a their homes. We make only 
Tage but our prices are right. 

= 80 mi ares yep Samson 
Wind Mills, Feed Mill: and Ensilage 
Cutters, Gasoline ao” 


Send in the Coupon and Get Our Catalog. re 
- 


OU NEED THESE J 























STOVER MFG. Col 
728 EAST STREET, - -- FREEPORT, ILL. 


Send me your catalog No. 1525 1 am especially interested 
in__ 

















Name } | 
City State. 
— 








We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FOR Repty Must Accompany ALL INQuiRIEs. AD- 
prEss ‘The Information Bureau,’ THE House 
BEAvtTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


MONG a number of rare books to be 

sold at an early date are originals 
from the third edition, London, 1794, of 
The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Direc- 
tory, by Thomas Chippendale; The Cabi- 
net Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, by A. 
Heppelwhite (bound by Boynton of Bath); 
the Cabinet Dictionary, by Thomas Shera- 
ton, containing 81 handsome copper-plate 
engravings; also the Cabinet Maker’s and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing Book, of which 
Sheraton says: “These may in the view of 
some, be thought too full of work; but the 
skillful workman will easily see how to 
reduce their richness, and accommodate 
them to his purpose.” 


ae 

MODERN bedroom suite, paneled, 

but very simply carved, is painted 
oyster white, and the tiny rosette knobs 
and drawer-pulls are in old-gold finish. 
Charming bedroom curtains shown in 
another shop are of lusterless white silk 
with a four-inch border dyed pink and 
outlined with two hair lines of different 
shades of pink. Across the bottom is a 
stenciled border of wild roses. 
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RIDGE covers are shown in many 

attractive designs. One of the pret- 
tiest, embroidered in satin-stitch, in small 
figures but bright colors, shows a peacock 
in the midst of a garden of hollyhocks, 
daisies, and phlox. There are a dozen 
napkins to complete the set, with a little 
by-path of flowers embroidered across one 
side of each napkin, but the peacock ap- 
pears only in the cover. 


RS 
N pottery, some delightful effects have 
been obtained in lavender and violet 
shades in bowls and vases, designed and 
executed in the country where the pot- 
ters used blue gentians, thistles, and other 
roadside flowers as models. 
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ENETIAN glass lime or lemonade sets 
shown at an Italian importers are 
very dainty. The bottle and glasses are 
pale green and the bottle stopper, also 





ANTIQUES Sideboard, claw feet, inlaid sewing stand, pie crust table, 
historical china, Staffordshire, mantel lyre clock, banjo 
clock, 80 1b. temple bell, two-thirds silver, French vases, set of 8 Heppel- 
white chairs, Roely carved, spindle leg sideboard, decanters, samplers, sil- 
houettes, gorgeously carved, ball and claw escritoire, andirons, two tier 
dumb waiter, pie crust edge, finely carved, slope top desks, bureaus, warm- 


| ing pans, candlesticks. 2 Colonial copper weather vanes, colored print 


Franklin before the Court of France, antique firearms, curios, cameos. 
List and photos. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
33d South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| McCutcheon’ s 
Linen Catalogue 


Free om Request 









> VERY woman who loves fine Linens, should 
write for a copy of our new Catalogue, con- 

taining 64 pages handsomely illustrated, describing 

in detail the beautiful goods to be had at “‘ the 

greatest treasure house of Linens in America ’”’. | 


McCUTCHEON'’S 1s ‘“7he Linen Store” of 
America. 












It was among the first, if not the first store, in this 
country to specialize in flaxen products. Today, 
despite the difficulties of ocean transportation, our 
assortment of all kinds of Housekeeping Linens is 
unusually complete and attractive. 


Don't fail to write for your copy 
promptly as the edition is limited. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York 20g 


Xmas Gift Beautiful 






















New low prices on 
Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests. 
Protect furs, woolens, and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Beautiful Free i 
and practical Xmas, birthday or wedding Freight 
gift Write for new 4-page catalog showing beau- Pre epaid 
tiful designs and reduced prices. Postpaid Free to you. rite Ne” 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 92, Statesville, N. 







15 days 











COPPER STEIN SETS 
Sherbet Sets, Fruit & Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies, 
Ash or Pin Receivers, 
Large Trays, etc. Send 
for booklet and include 
65c for small copper bow] 
with your initial in brass 
repousse. 

Clewell Studies, A St., Canton, 0. 




















MANHATTAN MEMOR 
STUDIO [5 WEST 38" ST 


DESIGNERS NEW YORK 
& BUILDERS OF CLASSIC MEMORIALS 


MONUMENTS 
Befriend the birds 


Wild birds are our friends and neighbors. Feed them suet— 
one of the basic foods for supplying their organic matter. Do 
Wy it the best way with 


" WHITE’S 
Suet Basket 


(Patented April 17, 1914) 


i Made of strong brown Japanned 

Metal—will not corrode or rust. 

| . Fits any tree or post and lasts a 

“Have a heart” lifetime. Get some of these bas- 

kets and keep the song birds home. 

By mail postpaid $1.00. Send for illustrated circular and price 
list of “‘Bird Devices.” 


Charles E. White, Box 49, Kenilworth, Illinois 
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cCTHE SHOPPING GUIDE 
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Save The Birds 


DODSON 


stay north all winter ; 


— by getting the g 
Houses. 


Dodson Shelt 





Catch Sparrows Now 
The Dodson Sparrow Trap — 


will catch sparrows for you. 
remove this enemy of native birds 


Chicago 
“Nature Neighbors” 





ities, illustrated in color 
“Astonishingly go 


bird in natural colors. 


how to win birds—both free. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
703 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr, Dodson is a Director of the Illinois 
udubon Society 
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Feeding Shelters and Bird Houses 


famous because they win birds to live in 
them. Put out bird shelters now. Many birds 
you can attract them. 
Give shelter, food and water — save the birds 
s and 


-no other trap like this 
Now 18a good time to 
Price, #6 f.o.b 





A set of beautiful books about birds, written by author- 
John Burroughs says :— 


folder anata Write 
Free for this and for the beautiful book telling | 
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DANERSK 


PAINTED 
FURNITURE 


for Informal rooms of City 
Homes and Apartments, 
Studios and every room in 
Country Homes. 

Single pieces or complete 
sets — inexpensive, sturdy 
and charming. 

Choice of color scheme. 
Write ror Booklet“ E™ 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 
2 West 47th St., New York 
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Cape Cod Bayberry Specialties 


Two Small Hand-Dipped Bayberry Candles ina 
dainty green or holly box with a ‘‘ Greeting,” ‘* Good- 
luck”? card for a Birthday or Christmas token. 12 
boxes, $1.25, 

Six 32inch Hand-Dipped Bayberry Candles, 
$1.00. 12 for $1.80 

Two 7-inch Hand-Dipped Bayberry Candles in a 
hand-made cat-tail rush basket from Pilgrim Land, for 


$1.00 

12 “Christmas Bayberry Candles, with plain Can- 

dlestick, 50 cents. 

Berber rant Bayberry Bag, in green box, 15 cents. 
rry Wax ‘Thimble "’ for sewing basket, with 

cancel bayberries for handle, packed in green box, rsc. 

Two Glasses Wild Beach Plum Jelly, i in holly box 

50 cents; with glasses in basketry, $1.00. 


All sent postpaid. These and other Cape Cod articles in our 
interesting catalogue. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 
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Underground > lg Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
fly. It pays to look us up. 

Sold direct. Send for Sanaa 
Look for our Trade Mar 








made of glass, is surmounted by a small 
lime and its leaves, in natural colors. 
This stopper fits over the neck the 
bottle and is used as a measuring cup. 


ESS 


RTISTICALLY colored glass and 
china peaches, pears, apples, grapes, 
and all the other autumn fruits are much 
in evidence, are satisfying to the eye, and 
do not remind us very much of a china 
“nest egg.” 
EOS 


OR the official hearth-sweeper of the 

household (the Husband Beautiful, 
we believe) referred to in last month’s 
issue, a new hearth broom is offered — 
one with a slanting edge, from Japan — 
and a witch’s broom made on a hickory 
stick — an article for many uses. 
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SPECIALLY designed set for a 

lady’s table contains an Atlas, Book 
of Proverbs, Dictionary - Gazetteer, a 
French and English and a German and 
English dictionary packed in a neat little 
leather case, open in front, the sides 
forming book ends, while on a shelf un- 
derneath is the sixth book — a Diction- 
ary of Historical Dates. These are bound 
in leather, red, green, and other colors 
to order. 

Sa 

UILL pen-holders of every color and 

shade, are used to match the color- 
scheme of the room, to provide contrast, 
or just to express a preference for some 
particular color. There are also gayly 
colored Chinese tassels for decorating bird 
cages, mirrors, cushions, and — the house. 
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OOK-PLATES are offered in great 

variety and we shall be glad to fur- 
nish a list of artists who will design indi- 
vidual book plates. Markers for music 
are shown at only one place but are gain- 
ing in popularity. These, too, will be 
made to order. 


SS 


WO pairs of hand-wrought brass H 
hinges, very old, are offered. These 
are in excellent condition, about 5 inches 





C H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar ~ fom Mass. 
THICK OR THIN 


P & R Q U E . PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 
Write for Cat. of Designs . L oO O 2 5 


The Interior Hardwood Co., Mfrs. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 








long, and it is not often that one is able 
GENUINE ANTIQUE MA- 
HOGANY CARD TABLE, 


F or Sale pedestal base, in fair condition : : : 





Address MR. WALTER poten oan, = Be Harbor, N.H 
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FREE — 

“KAIN’S 

GIFTS” 
a book 
that solves 
problems 


My 
, 






TRAYS DELIVERED 
COPPER...... $5 


GP ess csccacsasesacecsasecevscsescscesase $7.50 

This tray (12 x 18 inches) with hand embossing on 

solid copper or silver (glass protected), and with solid 
mahogany frame, is only one of many. 


KAIN’S BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


ARE MADE AND SOLD DIRECT BY MR. KAIN 


WA 


_— 


= Mr. Kain designs and makes unique, beautiful, distinctive . = 
= gifts ; gifts not likely to be duplicated, sure to be treasured. S 
Ee One of the most Cop gifts this year will be the > 
az NEW =e cele, (oarusined, Tuy and > 
A Shelf- ae 
Sw Write for illustrated “ Book of Gifts” — free. 
Zw® Money back instantly if you’re not perfectly 
Ly, satisfied with any article from Mr. Kain. 
Uy CHARLES N. KAIN 
ZT a 302 Arrott Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 












JOIN THE COUNTRYWIDE CRUSADE 
AGAINST THE SPARROW NUISANCE 


Sparrows are destructive. Eat seeds and grains; drive valu- 
able birds away. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture advises des- 
troying sparrows. Many states offer a bounty. 

This is the cheapest and best trap. Guaranteed to catch 
sparrows. Order today. Delivered FREE. Catalog of 
Bird Houses and Food Devices free. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
0-30 S. Norton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Knock-Down 
Bird Houses 


Build them your- 
self. Lots of fun. 
Instructive. 
Write for Price 
Se Pa List. 







Sparrow 
Trap, $1.75 deliv. 














. into next years 
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Now is the time to look into 
plans for next year’s garden. 
When you plant fall shrubs 
and vines it’s the best time to select 
trellis, arbors, pergolas and summer 
houses. 


New Catalogue Free. Our new cata- 
logue just off the press will help you. 
It will be sent free upon request. 

The MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
910 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Makes 
lots of 
fun for 
the 
whole 
family 
including 
Kitty. | 
The mouse is stuffed solid with first quality catnip. It will 
make your cat playful, happy and healthy. 2 for 25c. 
postpaid with our catalog of 1,000 thoughtful “gifts. Book 
alone sent for 6c in stamps. Makes gift shopping a joy. 


atnip Mouse 








POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept.28,Pawtucket,R.I. 














Goose Down Cushion Free 


Write today for our strictly limited offer on 
genuine Southern Live Goose Featherpillows. 
All new feathers. 
free. 


Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. W. Statesville, N.C. 






Down cushion, La size 
Splendid special offer. Write today. 
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. Fie CopleyPrints 


For Twenty Years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
Also Two New Series of the Highest Distinction 


The-Copley-Cotor Prints 
Te Copley GteHings 


MM 








= * TWILIGHT AND POPPIES. — By C. C. Coleman 


= Both for gifts and for framing for your own walls, these 
Pictures are unsu panes, “Fine in quality.”’ — Augustus 
— -Gaudens. could not wish better.’’ — Edwin A. 


= At art stores, or sent on approval. $1.00 to $100.00. 


New and Complete Illustrated Catalogue (practically a hand- 
book of American Art) sent for 25 cents (stamps) ; this cost 
deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints. 


Your old Family Portraits reproduced petvetaty | in the Copley 
Prints, daguerreotypes, old faded p! rotographs, tinty pes, 
etc. Particulars on request. * Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON: offices, 102 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


SALESROOM: Pierce Building opposite Public Library 
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GALLOWAY 
TERRA COTTA CO. 

3220 WALNUT ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
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MAKE YOUR FURNI FURNITURE GLIDE 


Save rugs, carpets, floors and your furniture 


Look for Name on Inside of Each Caster 
10c Set of 4. Any Dealer or 


DOMES OF SILENCE CO., 17 State St., N. Y. 











BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














Book Plates, Steel Dies, 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


| * ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
‘ 30 East 30th Street New York City 





to secure just the right number of these 
hinges for the two doors of a cabinet. 
ae 
RAWN-THREAD work in soft color- 
ings — old rose, blue, yellow, and 
green — in tea-cloths and _ table-covers, 
handicrafts of the Russian peasants, is on 
exhibition at an importer’s, where peasant 
linen and crash may be purchased by the 


yard. 
CHANGE of “pick-up” work is pro- 
vided by a simple and practical loom, 
mechanically correct; many new patterns 
for Indian bead-work, and a shop where 
beads of every known size and color may 


be purchased. 
Soe 
ANADIAN blankets, all wool, hand- 
made in attractive colors and an un- 
known stitch, are very light and warm. 
These may be converted into delightful 
afghans by lining them with changeable 
taffeta. 
Se 
N appropriate design for a bedroom 
knocker, to be used asa rising bell, 
is a single dolphin, “‘emblematic of love, 
diligence, and swiftness.” 
Saag tered 
TALIAN-WARE breakfast sets are the 
most cheerful-looking ones that we 
have seen; the coffee percolator, made 
entirely of glass, is quite sanitary; and 
the new napkin rings that do not go all 
the way round, and will not roll, are 
unnatural but efficient. 
SS 
NEW and pretty flower-stem holder 
is a perforated green pottery leaf sus- 
pended from the edge of the flower bowl 
by its own curved stem. 
St- 
UDGING from the sale of “fudge 
aprons”? that cover one from neck to 
hem, but leave the arms free for brisk 
stirring, not every young woman intends 
to do over-much fancywork. 
a 
AKE or sandwich plates recently im- 
ported havé a champagne-colored 
background and an all-over Renaissance 
conventionalized pattern in white. They 
are Italian china, quite flat, and not high- 


ly glazed. 
a= 
HE newest serving-table cover is made 
with pockets across the ends. No- 
body seems to know all about these pock- 
ets, but a use will no doubt be found for 
each one of them. 
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The serviceable and sensible handling |} 
of home heating has been brought to |}. 
the point of perfection with " 


Ty ii NWN EAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
( Used with any heating plant. Sold 
by the heating trade everywhere 
and guaranteed. Write for Booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO, 4 


2745 Fourth Ave., So.,Minneapolis, Minn. 





Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver: 


Superior to metal ¢onstruction. Positively will, 
notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra, 
charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 








WHAT IS IT? 
Tt is theGlass Onward 
Sliding FurnitureShoe 
ings, and beautifies 
furniture. Made in110 
styles and sizes. Write 
Dept. J. 


for circular. 
Menasha, Wis., and 
Berlin, Ont., Canada. 


iin place of castors. It 
saves floors and cover- 
Onward Mfg. Co. 








GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a ligensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S, Government living on the Navajo, 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 


are for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M, 








ye W SCRIMS FOR CASEMENT CURTAINS 
lew torres newest a in Scrims and Marquisettes, 
e 
x BLVE Ss {ND ELour PORTIERES 
Two by the very best velour hangings offered in t 
New York pte at pony values, $12.75 and $19. os 


let. 
rRikt a ALDRICH ao 452 fete Ave., New York, 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 
or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 


119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 


Mahogany tables, claw-foot sofa, pineapple bedsteads, old 
china, lustre, etc. Selling my home. Send for list. 
MRS. PAGE, Atwater Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Two heavily carved Empire beds; Heppelwhite dressing table ; French 
Empire dressing table—mahogany ‘inlaxe in satin wood, trimmed in brass > 
— came from France: silver on brass andirons and fender — E mpire pes 
riod: carved Empire sofa with chaw feet; a few nieces of food gummi 

and Chippendale.eagle mirror. BOK 11, RUSSELLVALLE, K 
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Add beauty, charm aa Dinka eness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


= Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme, Unequalled in rich simplicity and 


durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 












Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper methods of 
beautifying your home. Describes John- 
son’s Prepared Wax, which gives hard, 

glass-like finish to furniture, floors, 
eer. etc. Does not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
. If you are interested in build- 
ing, wg will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
_ io of Wood Panels, showing all Rees, 
lar woods finished with Johnson’s 
Finishes. The Panels and the 25¢ book 
EditionHBllare Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 






















TSOLIVIA LINEN 
bel Ot PRINTED AND CRoss “NS 


ia Unique Artistic and Conservative Designs 
=i High Grade Material and Workmanship 


MAKE APPROPRIATE CIFTS 
Suggestions for Individual 


; OUR LATEST LISTS AND 
=| WRITE FO APPROVAL SHIPMENTS 
Also Cross Stitch Sheets and Designs 


MOLIVIA BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 















Interior Decoration, Costume 
Design, ete. a. for circular. 
30 Instructors. 15 Depts. . 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Winter term began Sept. 13th, 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK City. 





Makes housework easier, goes just where needed, serves 
the meal by one trip, saves thousands of steps daily. 
Beautiful permanent black gloss finish. Height 31 in- 
ches. Two extra heavy oval steel trays 23x 28 and 21x 
26 inches. &-inch rubber tire wheels. Price $10, ex- 
press prepaid. Pacific Coast $12. Booklet free. 
Wheel Tray Co., 445 West 61st Place, Chicago 





HE home library will soon be as com- 
fortable as a Public Library or an 
Atheneum. There is a rubber-tired ma- 
hogany book wagon, about a foot wide, 
with a rack on top for books — V-shaped 
so that it could n’t be used for tea things. 
The two flat shelves underneath are for 
magazines and, maybe, a tooled leather 
portfolio for writing materials, and a 
work-basket. 
SASS 
O swing from your book-shelves or 
any corner you wish to illumine, a 
hand-wrought iron candlestick of Eliza- 
bethan design is offered by one of the 
shops; and to add to the fireplace furnish- 
ings there are toasting-forks of silver, 
brass, and iron — modern and antique. 
SERS 
N interesting design, suitable for dec- 
orating the ends of table runners, for 
book ends, and for book covers, is that 
copied from a sampler worked in 1775 by 
the grandmother of John Ruskin. 
oat ence 


SET of altar linens, stamped, ready 

for working at home may be pur- 
chased at one of the shops, and designs 
will be submitted for stoles, Bible markers, 
and church hangings. 


ya» Daa! (777>, 
NS” 


N oak butterfly table; a child’s round- 
about chair; a mahogany four-post 
bed; and a corner wash-stand, mahogany, 
with satinwood inlay, are offered. These 
are in fine condition and suitable for a 
colonial house. 
iss 
NEXPENSIVE colored prints, copies 
of paintings by Pieterde Hooch, Jans- 
sens, N. Maes, and other Dutch artists, 
are to be found in one of the shops. These 
are full of suggestions for tiled floors, 
quaint curtains, and other details of the 
interiors of early Dutch homes. 


LS 


PINE corner cupboard, with rounded 

corner, an arch top, semi-circular 
shelves, and the door underneath hung on 
odd little iron hinges is for sale. The cup- 
board has been generously painted, but 
can easily be restored. 


SOS 
EVERAL plates of tortoise-shell ware; 
a mantel garniture of Leeds; a ma- 
hogany tip table; a silver-luster loving- 
cup, and a Bennington deer stamped 
1840, may be of interest to some of our 
readers. 


Vii 








S.Y.P.— The Tea Pot 
that Brews Better Tea 


Unique in design and quaintly attractive 
in shape and coloring, the S. Y. P. Tea Pot 
will make tea as strong or weak as you like 
it and will keep it just that way. 

S. Y. P. Tea Pots are made in four sizes and several 
colors and range in price from $1.75 to $3.00. 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


fewis Concer “New voux erry 














Oriental Rug Collectors 


Several famous small rugs were sold recently in New 
York, from the Brayton Ives collection for thousands of 
dollarseach These same rugs were undoubtedly bought 
originally for less money, they were bought sanely 

It is my hobby to collect real antique pieces, so as to 
help other collectors to the pieces they desire. I recently 
bought and sold fifty pieces from the famous E llwanger 
collection. Many of my customers loaning to museums in 
different parts of the country are establishing increasing 
appreciation of rugs. ‘Through several sources | am con- 
fident that I have the best rug values for sale today It 
is my pleasure to prepay selections for approval. Nonew 
trash, no relics, no dull nor faded rugs, all are thick, 
rich, rare, sparkling gems. 

Wnite for my Brochure and List of Rugs 

L. B. LAWTON, Mavor U.S.A., RETIRED 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES NEW YORK 

































ALIFORNIA 
Leather Goods 


SUNTAN Portieres, 
Pillow Covers and Nc Novelties of 
genuine leather, make ideal 


ety! Christmas gifts.“ — 
oh ees: jt Our goods are dis- 
*e,yie= = Se tinctive and beautiful. 
Ar Shi a 0 oe 
rt Skins $1 t 
emte 5 pt ty he 
we also make Eucalyptus portieres. 
Sony ney Free Catalog — illustrating and pricing 
our complete ag specialties, including Indian 




































Home ‘i Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
— A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 








‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domesfie Sctence 


courses, For home-iakers, teachers, and for well- paid pera 
Bulletins. ** Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,”’ 48 pp. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 111., 10 « cate 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Walnut Desk Table, Design No. 1704, Jacobean Influence, 
Size 2 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. 


Many people who are of the opinion that be- 
cause Sloane Furniture is hand-made and 
exclusive in design, that it is also high-priced, 
will be surprised to find how reasonable this 
class of Furniture is in comparison with 
factory-made furniture. 


Each piece is distinctive in character and 
has a value thatis appreciated by those with 
discriminating taste. 


W. @ J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators, 
Furniture Makers. 


Fioor Coverings vy Fabrics. 


Fifth Avenue and Forty- Seventh St. 
New York. 
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“SHADY HILL,” THE OLD HOME OF MR. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON AT CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NOW OWNED BY MR. WALTER C. ARENSBERG OF 
NEW YORK AND OCCUPIED BY MR. PAUL J. SACHS 
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NORTON’S WOODS 


AN ESTATE CUT UP INTO HOUSE LOTS WITHOUT LOSING ITS CHARM—A GROUP OF HOUSES THAT 
HARMONIZE WITH EACH OTHER AND STILL RETAIN THEIR INDIVIDUALITY 





BY RALPH BERGENGREN 






































F the eye of a Harvard graduate hap- ciations, is not very important. Andrews Norton immediately 
pens to fall on this paragraph, the began setting out trees, anticipating the time when the estate 
name of Norton’s Woods will pleas- would appropriately be named “Shady Hill”; and as the young 
antly recall a strip of woodland that trees were growing the word comes down to us of how Mrs. 
touched upon the edge of the College Norton used to sit at her window, observe a carriage entering 
and seemed always to have been there the driveway, and have time to dress for callers before they had 
as a survival from the time when driven up to the house. 
the founders selected the vicinity of And so Norton’s Woods came into existence, and Harvard 
Boston instead of Salem as a location undergraduates were given the freedom of them. At Christmas 
because they did not wish to build the time the house at the end of the driveway held an informal 
“colledge” too near a city. But there was also a wider interest reception for students who were staying at college over the holi- 
in this bit of woodland; the postman came there with letters from days. But far-sighted people sometimes wondered what would 
distinguished correspondents the world over, and often the dis- eventually become of the estate. For all its associations this tract 
tinguished correspondents came in person. The one house, of wooded land, further improved in our own time by the skill 
reached by a long driveway under the trees, was the home of of a landscape architect who was also the son of President Eliot 
Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard Professor of the History of Art, of Harvard, seemed rather to run away from the social develop- 
a man whose scholarship and personal charm had made him an ment of the city. And whatever our individual feeling about 
admired figure in the international circle of contemporary men the phrase “best people,” it is an important, practical factor in 
of letters. Here, too, James Russell Lowell doubtless talked disposing of real estate. 
the “shop” of the North American Review when he and Norton As the spot stands to-day Norton’s Woods have vanished, yet 


so much of the woodland re- 
mains, gracing with old trees 
the new lawns, shrubbery, and 
dwellings, that one feels al- 
most as if each new house 
stood on the edge of the 
woods with which Cambridge 
was quite recently so familiar. 
There has grown up a neigh- 
borhood of charming homes, 
facing upon winding roads, 
and having already a com- 
fortable air of long residence. 
For this the judicious saving 
of the trees is doubtless largely 
responsible; but it is due also 
to the architecture of the in- 
dividual houses, each of which 
is in some form a modern ex- 
pression of the colonial house 
building that seems to take 


were co-editors of that publi- 
cation. 

Norton’s Woods, however, 
like the tree-covered expanse 
of Boston Common, had been 
the result of systematic tree 
planting. Andrews Norton, 
the distinguished father of a 
more distinguished son, com- 
ing to Cambridge in 1819 as 
Professor of Theology at Har- 
vard, had purchased an al- 
ready old house standing on 
a low hill and surrounded by 
treeless acres. Who had orig- 
inally built the house, which 
still stands on the original 
site, is now a matter of tradi- 
tion; it seems most likely that 
the builder was an ancestor 
of Wendell Phillips, but this 

















single point, in the case of on the atmosphere of a home 

| a dwelling that has accumu- The Norton house as seen from Irving Street at a point almost midway that has been lived in more 

‘ lated so many other fine asso- between the old house and the home of Professor Ralph Barton Perry. quickly and convincingly than 
Copyright, 1915, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 
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NORTON S WOOD 
am FORTION OF THE 
NORTON E£ST4TE 
CAMBRIPGY 


















































The curving corner of Bryant Street and Francis Avenue, showing the home of Professor Herbert 
S. Langfeld at the left and that of Reverend William L. Worcester on the right. The architects of 
the respective houses were Mr. Allen W. Jackson of Boston and Mr. Henry Bigelow of Bigelow 
and Wadsworth, Boston. 
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any other type. Without being in any 
sense a community project, or remotely 
regarding itself as a “‘ problem,” the result 
indicates the value of what may reason- 
ably be called a communism of good taste. 
In other words a number of men, most of 
them professorially connected with Har- 
vard University, have here erected their 
own houses, building with regard to the 
visual relation of one house to another, 
and utilizing their house lots to secure 
a general effect of comfortable spacious- 
ness. The result could hardly have been 
attained except by wisely considered 
building restrictions based upon esthetic 
as well as practical grounds. Nor could 
it have been attained by restrictions that 
were not readily acceptable to men of 
normal independence and rather unusual 
taste. 

A stranger, in fact, walking through 
this brand new collegiate neighborhood 
might easily picture a slow growth, house 
added to house, and be delighted that 
nobody had introduced a false note; or 
again, learning that the neighborhood has 
practically come into being all at once, he 
might wonder if it were not the work of 
the professional “‘expert”’ in such matters, 
and imagine it as having been planned 
on paper with perspective drawings and 
the thin, graceful ladies and gentlemen 
that architects love to put into these 
achievements of the prophetic imagina- 
tion to show us just how they will really 
look when the job is finished. Yet the 
neighborhood as a whole contradicts this 
assumption, for it has not the conscious 
seeking after unity that so often marks 
such careful neighborhood planning. As 
a matter of fact the development is the 
work of a Cambridge banker, Mr. George: 
Howland Cox, developing a piece of prop- 
erty for the benefit of the Norton heirs, 
but developing it also with a personal 
love for the task, a wise understanding 
of the importance of individuality in do- 
mestic architecture, and a considerable 
previous experience in municipal improve- 
ment. As a member of the Park Board of 
Cambridge, Mr. Cox planned and carried 
through the parkway along the Charles 
River Basin which transformed some four 
or five miles of untidy waterfront into 
an important link in the remarkable and 
often described chain of parks that beau- 
tify this section of Massachusetts. And 
Mr. Cox, studying Norton’s Woods on 
the map and observing how the collegiate 
and social life of the city had advanced 
to one edge of the woods and stood there 
as if timidly wondering what wild crea- 
tures in human form roamed on _ the 
other, believed that this advance could 
be carried forward right through the 
woods until a complete new section had 
been added to the social geography. The 
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belief and its results are interesting to 
anybody who has a feeling for the main- 
tenance of fine traditions and the preser- 
vation anywhere in our country of places 
that have been associated with them. In 
the city of Boston, although one must 
admit and bow to the inevitability of the 
change, it is at least regrettable that one 
must journey through a tenement quarter, 
vocal with foreign tongues and pictur- 
esque with “Americans in transition,” 
to reach the Old North Church and the 
burying-ground where many of the early 
citizens of the town rest under their more 
or less indecipherable grave stones; and 
so in Cambridge it would have been un- 
fortunate if the Norton home had been 
engulfed by a totally uncongenial neigh- 
borhood. The house in fact still con- 
tinues in its own tradition, being owned 
and occupied by an official of the Fogg 
Museum, in which Harvard maintains its 
Fine Arts collection. The original drive- 
way, along which Mrs. Norton could see 
the “carriage company” coming, remains 
in part but has been swerved to meet the 
exigencies of laying out the tract for 
modern house lots; and it is significant of 
the spirit in which Mr. Cox mapped the 
estate for this purpose that less than a 
dozen trees were sacrificed to give pas- 

















The house of Professor James R. Jewett on Francis Avenue. At the left, the Gay house is seen, and 
through the trees at the right the Perry house and a corner of the old Norton house. Derby and 
Robinson of Boston were the architects of the Jewett house. 


sage to his curving roads. The trees originally had a practical ““Shady Hiil Square.” These houses, as is already evident, will 
as well as esthetic purpose. When Andrews Norton bought the prove valuable factors in the housing problem which the pres- 
house there was no driveway across the sunny acres toward the ence of many families of refinement and comparatively small 
college; he laid out the driveway and planted trees to make it a income makes inseparable from any college community. 

shady walk from his home to his lecture-room on what, then as Concerning the larger development of the tract one is re- 


now, had the peculiar distinction of being 
a college “‘yard”’ rather than a campus. 

While it is perhaps beside the mark to 
contemplate what might have happened, 
it is not difficult to imagine a practical 
real-estate man cutting down the trees, 
gridironing the space with streets, and lin- 
ing the streets with miscellaneous houses; 
producing in the end another example of 
the hasty and unattractive civic growth 
that the better taste of the country is 
slowly but surely coming to prove un- 
necessary. Or one can imagine another 
extreme in which too close an insistence 
upon a preconceived plan would have 
made a uniformity of architecture sug- 
gestive of a magnified toy village. Not 
that one would criticise adversely a 
movement that is here and there creating 
groups of charming houses, excellently 
arranged to utilize land for the securing 
of a maximum of outlook and domestic 
privacy from a minimum of actual yard 
space at a reasonable minimum of expense 
to the house dweller. Such a group is 
under way in one section of the Norton’s 
Woods property, logically isolated by an 
intervening street, where a number of 
small, charming houses, with the pre- 
vailing suggestion of the New England 
Colonial period, are going up around 

















Looking up Francis Avenue toward the house of Professor Charles H. Haskins on the corner and 
the home of Professor Edwin S. Gay next to it. Mr. F. H. Holden of New York City designed the 


Haskins house. 
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creates the opportunities. He must de- 
pend upon the architects who come after 
him to fill in the details and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities he has cre- 
ated. He will be able to a greater or less 
extent to influence the result by deter- 
mining the position of the main buildings 
and sometimes by fixing frontage lines 
and limiting the height and character of 
the buildings, but at best he must leave 
all detail out of his count. It is by the 
handling of these masses of building and 
the disposition of the spaces or voids 
between them, by bringing all the masses 
and spaces into proportion with each 
other, and the whole into proper relation 
to the site so as to produce an organic 
composition, and by this alone, that town 
planning can produce its effect.”” It might 
be added, unless the art of town plan- 
ning is separate from other arts, that the 
ultimate success of the plan will depend 
somewhat on the degree to which the 
plan is itself hidden from casual observa- 
tion and the result made to speak for 
itself without suggesting the study and 
labor that went into it. Neighborhood 
planning, as the Norton’s Woods develop- 

The corner of Francis Avenue and Irving Street. At the left, on Francis Avenue, is the home of ment might fairly be called, is at least 
?rofessor Elmer E.S ard. sé in the c victure is the f Pro ‘ _ - : 
Nase “Sai ane ean oe Be egies of both me —. east related ae the ern enero business of 

town or city planning; and the charm of 

this neighborhood as the stranger views 
minded, on a smaller scale, of the art of town planning as it, its pleasant freedom from the sense of having been “‘ planned” 
defined by Mr. Raymond Unwin in a paper read some time at all, must be attributed to the reasonably elastic restrictions 
ago before the English Architectural Association. ‘‘The town and the individual taste with which householders and archi- 
planner,” said Mr. Unwin, “but lays down the general plan, tects have carried them out. 

Specifically the restrictions determined 
the distance of the house from the street 
and from the side lines of the lot; and 
prescribed that its architecture should be 
of the New England colonial type of 
town house, which in turn made it pos- 
sible to lay comparatively light stress on 
the cost of building. The type admits of 
wide variety and of either modest or 
- lavish expenditure without in either case 
sacrificing an air of comfortable domes- 
ticity and refined living. On the other 
hand no building could be erected if Mr. 
Cox disapproved the plans. Probably it 
is the association of the type with homes 
that have been long standing in our 
older and more picturesque New Eng- 
land towns that gives these new dwell- 
ings so immediate an effect of having 
been lived in; and that surprises the vis- 
itor who remembers how short a time ago 
people of Cambridge were wont to walk 
in Norton’s Woods without a thought : 
that a few years later would see the tract e 
laid out, built upon, and playing an 
established part in the social life of the ‘3 
city. There are, to be sure, some house- 4 
lots still to be sold; but the total effect 
of the woodland makes it appear as if it 
were all a part of existing estates and 
virtually conceals the fact that other 
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Another view of Professor Perry’s house. The pine trees in the middle distance mark the avenue 
leading up to the Norton house. At the right a glimpse is obtained of the house of Professor Alfred 
M. Tozzer on Bryant Street. 
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homes are yet to be expected. In the de- 
velopment as a whole the Norton house 
has itself been the keynote, and the estate 
has been utilized in a way that would seem 
almost certainly to have met Professor 
Norton’s approval. 

There is another important factor in 
the charm of this newly created neigh- 
borhood that also connects the spot with 
its earlier days and makes it reminiscent 
of the past. At one extremity of the woods 
that Andrews Norton set out when he 
came to Harvard as Professor of The- 
ology there has arisen a beautiful edifice 
devoted to theological teaching — the 
new building of the Andover Theological 
Seminary. One might define this build- 
ing architecturally in set terms; but the 
imaginary, and perhaps somewhat imag- 
inative stroller, being no architect, will 
rest content with abstractions: the fine 
dignity of the building, its noble yet 
delicate grace, and its essential fitness. 
Truly it would seem as if some good fairy, 
interested in this transformation of an 
old estate into a residential district, had 
persuaded the Seminary to come to Cam- 














bridge and build in Norton’s Woods. 
Seminary and homes combine to give 
the neighborhood a distinctive character 
which the buildings of the University are 
too far away and, to be frank, too divergent in architectural 
characteristics, to have helped furnish. The good fairy, it 
seems, must have been also a fairy of considerable cultivation. 

Such a development of real estate must necessarily remain 
distinct from the various movements seeking in one way and 
another to demonstrate that cities can grow in beauty and that 
there is no real economic excuse for the 


Francis Avenue immediately above its junction with Irving Street looking toward the Andover 
Theological Seminary. The house nearest on the right belongs to Mr. Frederick J. MacLeod. The 
front of Mr. Gay’s house is seen and the rear of Mr. Jewett’s garage. 


preconceived plan is visible; and yet the houses and their sur- 
roundings are separately and collectively so charming to con- 
template. Around them and shadowing them Norton’s Woods 
still exist — and, what to some who see the transformation will 
seem most important of all, the houses that have been built 
there do no discredit to the literary associations of the Woods. 





ugliness that marks the greater bulk of 
house building. In the five double and 
two single houses of Shady Hill Square 
is included a graceful and interesting ex- 
ample of “community” building. These 
houses, standing about thirty feet apart 
and planned especially for the domestic 
life of men of a studious habit (hence the 
large study with wide windows and an 
open fire under each gambrel roof) will 
rent at from $600 to $1000; but the group 
is a private building enterprise in contra- 
distinction to the individual home mak- 
ing that gives a more personal note of 
distinction to the rest of the neighbor- 
hood. Within its limits the delightful 
little square may remind the visitor of 
pictures he has seen of domestic groups 
in Letchworth, England, or Garden City, 
Long Island; but the greater part of the 
ten acres that once were Norton’s Woods 
have no such definite suggestion. Like 
Topsy, who lives immortal because this 
quotation is so useful, the neighborhood 
seems to have “ growed” — but growed in 
an admirable fashion. Its point of inter- 
est, at a time when so much thought is be- 














ing given to the external attractiveness of 
human habitations, lies in the fact that no 


Irving Street at the curve between the Norton house and Professor Perry’s house. This picture 
shows to excellent advantage how the houses in this group are framed by the old trees. 
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THE WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF BOSTON 


A CENTURY-OLD HOUSE CONVERTED TO THE MOST MODERN OF USES 


BY ETHEL M. ANGIER 


HE preservation of a valuable example of early Geor- 
gian architecture stands to the credit of the Women’s 
City Club of Boston, that has recently housed itself in 
the famous mansion at Forty Beacon Street, admitted 
by architects to be one of the most beautiful structures in Boston. 
Attributed to Charles Bulfinch, it stands in dignified simplicity 
not far from the State House with its Bulfinch front. The 
“elegant brick mansion” built in 1818 on land once part of the 
Blackstone estate and said to have belonged at one time to the 
artist John Singleton Copley, lacks but three years of a cen- 
tury of existence. It has stood 


not the least notable feature of the building. This staircase, 
treads of which have withstood the wear of a hundred years with 
scarcely a perceptible dent, appears light and fragile by virtue 
of the slender balustrade winding its graceful length from the 
wonderful diminishing coil at its base. Standing at the top of the 
staircase, or on any one of the floor landings, one is impressed 
with the consistency of curves and lines throughout the entire 
architectural scheme. Sharp corner and jutting partition had no 
place in Bulfinch’s plan, but walls, stair, ceiling, and even the 
adjacent doors, describe harmonious curves, melting into one 

another with no jarring angles. 





through this period practically 
unchanged, and the details of 
Bulfinch’s art are as perfect 
and unblemished as when ori- 
ginally incorporated. 

The Women’s City Club in 
remodeling the ell and making 
the necessary modern installa- 
tions for a convenient club 
home has taken scrupulous 
care to avoid changing or mar- 
ring in any way the original 
part of the house containing 
the works of the great archi- 
tect. The walls of soft gray, 
the frescoes and fluted pilasters 
with their crowning rosettes, 
have been cleaned and fresh- 
ened, the floors waxed, and 
every effort made to refrain 
from desecrating the old mel- 
lowness with the hardness of 
new paints and varnishes. The 
quaint wall-paintings, jealous- 
ly guarded from defacement, 
were cleaned and restored to 
original beauty. 

Invasion of Beacon Hill by 
commercialism and the threat- 
ened demolition of the old 
Inches Mansion, as it was 
long known, brought the fear 
to the hearts of loyal Boston- 
ians that even this treasure of 








Typical of the careful thought 
and ingenuity which have gone 
into the remodeling of the old 
mansion is the transformation 
of the former kitchen into the 
present guest-room. The mas- 
sive brick ovens and fireplace, 
with crane, andirons, oven 
doors, and all accessories in- 
tact, take up one side of this 
room, its warm red giving a 
glow of homey welcome to the 
stranger. The walls are tinted 
a soft yellow, and the furnish- 
ings are brown wicker with 
tan and brown tones carried 
through the upholsterings. A 
cosy log fire radiates hospital- 
ity in wintry weather, while 
the spacious windows over- 
looking the formal garden in 
the rear afford coolness in 
summer. 

Beyond the _ guest-room, 
where their touch of modern- 
ism can in no way taint the 
atmosphere of olden days, the 
telephone switchboard — and 
the “quick-lunch counter” — 
pride of the hearts of the club 
members — are installed in 
the ell. Even the up-to-the- 
minute character of the lunch- 
room with its plain walls and 








architecture was to be sacri- = Copurighted by Frank Cousins Art Co. 
ficed to the demand for modern 
office buildings or sky-scraping 
apartments. Heroic efforts by the Society for the Preservation 


of New England Antiquities to raise a fund by public subscrip- . 


tion whereby it might acquire the property were unsuccessful. 
The widespread interest aroused through their work, however, 
no doubt helped materially in the later activities of the Women’s 
City Club. The result, at any rate, is equally gratifying to artist 
and antiquarian, and none the less to club members who seek 
the comforts and conveniences of a modern clubhouse. 
Entering Forty Beacon Street one is struck first by the beauty 
of the famous central hall, with its spiral stairway ascending in an 
unbroken curve from the first floor to the garret, and lighted 
over all by a great domed skylight, whose interior carvings are 


The reception hall. 


shining mahogany counter is 
restrained by the many-paned 
arched windows opening into 
the garden. Here the woman of leisure who never before sat 
at a lunch counter and the business woman who is quite accus- 
tomed to it mutually agree that this is undoubtedly the bright- 
est idea of the Building Committee. 

Three spacious rooms on the second floor of the main building 
are utilized as dining-rooms. Wonderful fireplaces with mantels 
of dark-veined or delicately carved white marble are in each 
room. Curved double doors of age-toned mahogany separate the 
two main dining-rooms and are flanked by fluted pillars topped 
with decorative carvings. The fresco of shell design bordering 
the walls, the ancient glass door-knobs, the old-fashioned folding 
shutters at the windows, have all been cleaned and polished. 
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The fresco of shell design in the dining-room is probably equaled in few Boston houses. 














The guests’ lounge. The ancient brick ovens, crane, and other accessories of the kitchen have been preserved 
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Dining-chairs and tables are reproduced from old designs to 
harmonize with their setting. Through the wonderful full- 
length windows with panes of glass, stained purple by time, one 
gazes out over the Common as on a new world. Forty Beacon 
Street is one of the few remaining residences boasting these win- 
dows, and woe to the member or guest who is unfortunate enough 
to break a sacred pane! 

What can be accomplished with an unfinished loft is demon- 
strated by the Women’s City Club in its treatment of the former 
workshop of the interior decorators who occupied the mansion 
previous to its acquisition by the club. When inspected by the 


sleeping-rooms, but even in the new part the atmosphere and 
furnishings maintain the Georgian touch. Mahogany four- 
posters, quaintly figured hangings and reproductions of old 
wall-papers, all blend in harmonious and cheery color schemes. 
Even the ubiquitous telephone directory is disguised in a cover- 
ing of old-fashioned chintz. 

“If the Women’s City Club never accomplished another 
thing,”’ said a prominent Boston man recently, “it has justified 
its existence by perpetuating in such admirable manner the 
structure and traditions of Forty Beacon Street.” 

The Club is interesting both on account of its aims, and the 
method of its inception and 





members in the spring of 1914, 
with a view to possible occu- 
pancy, the long room on the 
second floor of the ell, connect- 
ing the main part of the house 
with thecabinet-making rooms, 
was a barrenenough apartment 
with unfinished brick walls and 
rough beams overhead. A buf- 
fet luncheon was served on that 
occasion, spread on temporary 
board tables extending the 
length of the room. Possibly 
that was the genesis of the idea 
which has grown to what is now 
known as the Trellis Room, but 
it is safe to say that few of that 
gathering of interested mem- 
bers pictured a transformation 
as satisfying and unique as is 
now enjoyed. The Trellis Room 
is a bit of caged summertime. 
The rough brick walls are 
painted the blue of Colorado 
skies which peeps through the 
interstices of the white wooden 
latticework broken by many 
spacious windows looking on 
the formal garden. Growing 
vines twine in and out the 
lattice. The former unfinished 
timbers of the ceiling are now 
smooth white beams. In place 
of the plank tables are rows of 
small tables with simple chairs 
of colonial design, painted blue. 
China, silver, glassware, linen, 








growth. Its spirit reflects the 
influence of the woman’s spirit 
of the age. And American 
women have a very happy 
knack of making utility and 
comfort work hand in hand. 

Broadly, the aims of the 
Club are as follows: first. to 
provide an open forum for the 
discussion of matters of civic 
interest. To further this there 
are Open Forum meetings once 
a month when such speakers as 
the warden of Sing Sing, Mr. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Miss 
Jane Addams, Miss Lillian D. 
Wald, and others, have put the 
members in touch with several 
great branches of civic reform. 
Then there are series of lec- 
tures upon music, art, current 
events, gardening, the modern 
novel, etc. One of the subjects 
for the coming winter will be 
a lecture by Mr. Radcliff upon 
the men of prominence in Eng- 
land to-day. 

The second aim was to es- 
tablish a clubhouse where 
members of the Club might 
meet informally. To prove 
how useful in that direction, as 
well as in others, the Club has 
been, the roll of members from 
three, in May, 1913, has risen 
to the number of 4194 to-day. 








all are in keeping with the 
dainty, immaculately  spick- 
and-span atmosphere of this 
indoor summer-house. From 
its windows one looks out on the old-fashioned garden or into 
the great elm whose branches are said to have shaded the artist 
Copley many years ago. 

Most modern, however, is the culinary department, situated 
in the old cabinet-making shop where its shine and newness may 
not prove a jarring note. Here is all the paraphernalia of model 
kitchen and serving-room. Great refrigerators glisten white and 
spotless; electric and gas ranges and every convenience for the 
promoting of efficiency and cleanliness and for preparing the 
“best food in town” proclaim that in the planning of this most 
important feature of the clubhouse woman indeed came into her 
own. 

The third and fourth floors of the mansion are devoted to a 
small lecture-room, a library and writing-room, and the cham- 
bers. The roof over the ell was raised to admit of additional 


The central staircase. Slender mahogany hand-rails and delicately 
wrought balustrade lend a charm of their own. 


In May, 1913, those first three 
ladies agreed to each ask ten 
others, and these thirty each 
asked ten more. In September 
of 1913, a meeting was called to close this first Charter member- 
ship. The numbers had somehow crept up to 431. From this 
more members were elected. 

The third aim was to broaden acquaintanceships among 
women. It has been said that Boston is very conservative, but 
this is a quality unknown in the Club. 

Finances have been carried out as originally planned: initia- 
tion fee of ten dollars makes the capital account of the Club; 
annual dues of ten dollars pay running expenses; the restaurant 
is self-supporting. In the charming garden in the rear of the 
Club, under the shade of a great chestnut tree, one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty meals per day were served during 
last summer. There are fourteen bedrooms with eight baths and 
dressing-rooms. These bedrooms are always in demand. The 
true spirit of coéperation runs throughout the Club. 
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NE of the most interesting problems that an archi- 

tect can be called upon to solve is the evolving of a 

scheme for remodeling and making livable an old- 

fashioned house, whether it be a fine mansion built in 
the flawless style of bygone days, or merely a modest “shack ” 
without any pretence to style or beauty. 

There is something about an old home, surrounded by trees, 
hedges, and old-fashioned flowers, that throws a spell over the 
imagination, and gives a sense of repose and contentment that 
is missing in the more recently erected homes. The old house fits 
in so snugly under the branches of some ancient tree that seems 
tenderly to guard it. .There it rests peaceful and contented, ap- 
parently oblivious to the hurry 


A REMODELED ENGLISH COTTAGE 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. JOHN MUNGER AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
LOUIS DU P. MILLAR, ARCHITECT 





The house described in this article was, before being re- 
modeled, interesting but inconvenient; the living-room was dark, 
the bedrooms small and poorly lighted, the closets small and 
inconvenient, the walls and partitions constructed of single one- 
inch rough redwood boards, through which the slightest sound 
reverberated. Altogether the house was so inconvenient and so 
impossible was it to banish the fine California dust that clung 
persistently to the rough boards, that the owners, shortly after 
acquiring the property, decided to enlarge and remodel the 
house provided the alterations could be made without losing any 
of its pleasing picturesque effect. 

After careful study of the problem by the owner and the 
architect a plan was arrived at, 
shown by the accompanying 





and scurry of modern life. 
When we speak of an old- 
time house we do not mean 
one of those ill-designed erec- 
tions of twenty-five years ago. 





It would be difficult to con- 


drawing, by which the neces- 
sary improvements could be 
made without altering, to any 
extent, the pleasing lines of the 
old house. 














ceive that these would look 











Before being remodeled the 
principal room was a combined 








well even amid the most beau- 
tiful surroundings. How glar- 
ingly ugly they were, covered 
with an abundance of so- 
called ornament; turned and 
twisted balusters here, there, 
and everywhere; fantastically 
shaped shingles on roof and 
walls; narrow, useless piazzas; 








living- and dining-room, ex- 
tending across the entire front 
of the house; the proportions of 
this room were very pleasing, 
and it was the owner’s wish 
that it should not be altered 
in any way except to plaster 
the dark wooden ceiling to 














crudely colored glass in poorly 
proportioned windows; the 
whole ‘‘artistic’” effect cul- 
minating in a mass of ultra- 
complicated interior detail 
too hideous to describe. We 
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Becond Floor Plan. 5 


increase the light. A glance at 
the photograph of this room 
will show how well the propor- 
tions of the windows harmon- 
ize with the lines of the room; 
which, as every student of ar- 
chitecture knows, is a very es- 
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not been disturbed, the owners 
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obtain a pleasing and restful 
effect one must eliminate all 
useless and meaningless detail 
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with the exquisite harmony of 
coloring that the unstained, 
weathered woodwork gives. 
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dignity of a dining-room and 
in the writer’s opinion is the 
most charming room in this 
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arrangements are not suitable 
to their needs and comforts, 
for by skillful and careful readjustment and enlargement, the 
old house, especially if the lines and proportions are pleasing, 
can be remodeled and converted into a comfortable, convenient 
home without losing its picturesqueness and originality. 


old-time English cottage. The 
walls are paneled in cedar, stained a delicate shade of golden 
brown and finished in a dull gloss; the draperies and rug are 
rich in coloring, harmonizing with the solid, hospitable-looking 
furniture. Across the east end of the room, shown by the 
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photograph, are casement windows divided by French doors 
leading to the garden beyond. 

The utilitarian quarters of the house have, needless to state, 
been rebuilt and made modern in every way, as far as their rather 


limited propor- 
tions would allow. 
Considerable 
alterations were 
necessary on the 
second floor, the 
accommodation of 
the old house be- 
ing quite inade- 
quate to the com- 
fort of the owners. 
The partitions, be- 
fore referred to, 
were merely one- 
inch rough boards. 
These were re- 
moved and plaster 
partitions built in 
their place. The 
rooms have been 
considerably en- 
larged, and are 
now cheerful, well- 
lighted bedrooms; 
the largest of the 
three, here illus- 
trated, is a most 
delightfully _pic- 
turesque room, 
quite liberal in 
dimensions for a 
small house. The 
predominating 
shade of the wall- 
paper and  dra- 
peries is a warm 
gray, brightened 
by a touch of old 
rose, particularly 
pleasing in the 
chintz curtains. 
Throughout the 
house this warm 
gray shade is in 
evidence. It is 
noticeable in the 
enameled __wood- 
work, in the wall- 
papers, in the dra- 
peries and rugs, 
and everywhere 
its restful effect 
is rendered more 
pleasing by the 
added warmth of 
old rose and blue. 
The exterior has 
not been altered 


to any great extent; a group of overhanging windows stretching 
across the front, supported by brackets, has replaced the smaller 
windows of the old house; the walls have been plastered and 
finished with a gray rough cast, and the coloring of the exterior 
woodwork is a similar shade. 
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The largest of the three bedrooms, in tones of warm gray and old rose, is delightfully picturesque. 


but do not imitate. 
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From the moment we enter the grounds of this little English 
cottage, passing under the foliated archway cut in the neatly 
trimmed cypress hedge, a sense of peace and harmony steals over 
us, and we feel that here, at least, we could find rest: high hedges 


exclude the adjoin- 
ing properties, a 
lofty pine tree casts 
its pleasing shade 
over the _ house, 
tempering the rays 
of a semi-tropical 
sun; brightly col- 
ored flowers border 
the narrow path 
that leads to the 
shady entrance 
porch; the warm 
gray tones of the 
house, the dull-red 
shade of the brick 
terrace, the neatly 
trimmed lawn, all 
combine to pro- 
duce the predomi- 
nating quality of 
quiet harmony 
that is so much in 
evidence through- 
out this old-time 
home. 

One i predomi- 
nant factor in the 
success of this cot- 
tage lies in the 
way the roof has 
been treated. It is 
an adaptation of 
the English cot- 
tage roof, not an 
imitation. There 
has been no at- 
tempt to simulate 
thatch—an im- 
possible thing to 
do—either by us- 
ing the new woven 
shingle or by put- 
ting little caps on 
the peaks of the 
gables. There is a 
frank and generous 
overhang to the 
eaves which gives 
the house a finish- 
ed and cozy ap- 
pearance. When a 
gable has no over- 
hang, except at the 
capped peak, it 
gives a chopped-off 
look to a_ house. 

The right roof 


lines have more to do with producing the much desired home- 
like air than any other one thing. And you cannot have the 
right lines if you are pretending that the material used for the 
roof has other characteristics than those inherent in it. Adapt, 

















FOLLY FLAT AND A SEQUEL 


BY CONTENT YORK 


E called it Folly Flat, this venturesome coépera- 

tive home of ours, in deference to our mothers’ 

prophecies: — “‘What! three young women with 

no experience and no furniture set up house- 
keeping together! Busy high-school teachers!” But we were so 
tired of boarding — Betty, Carlotta, and I! Tired of eating at a 
gossipy long table, of keeping our wash-bowls in the closet and 
our teacups on the bureau! We were growing fussy about our 
rights, too. We felt that we should be less selfish in a home. As 
for furniture, had we not a couch and a chair apiece, and my 
piano? We waited, and furnished air-castles. 

But there is plenty of unused furniture in the world, in storage 
and “up attic’; and at last a little of it came to us — worn out, 
like its owner, a dear old lady who possessed an extension table, 
a haircloth sofa, some pots and pans, and a nephew. (Put a man 
into your codperative family if you can, to put down mattings, 
hang pictures, and bring a wholesome breeze from outside.) 

All effervescing with enterprise, we went house-hunting. We 
found a tenement that would “do,” — the two upper floors in a 
stately relic of a house. To be sure, trolleys ran before and 
trains behind, the same halls served both families, the plumbing 
was ancient, the third-story rooms were not heated. Looking 
back now from our House of Wisdom, we say, “Folly Flat, 
indeed!” The floors we stained wore bare in streaks, one pair of 
Auntie’s patched lace curtains was shorter than the other, the 
“‘silver” from the ten-cent store turned black, our dining-room 
chairs had been “given away”’ with a hundred bars of soap, 
which lasted Folly Flat (and its friends) the rest of its life. But 
we were pioneers and had all the zest of life among early settlers. 
Old household bugbears became modern comedies to us. What 
fun we had “moving in’’! After a whole day of unpacking, the 
things we needed most had n’t been unpacked at all, and we 
served our chops on a brush-and-comb tray. With what delight 
we found our first washerwoman smoking her old mammy’s 
pipe over the tub! We enjoyed our succession of cooks as inter- 
esting character studies; one of them always turned up in time 
to get dinner — thanks to the Intelligence Office. When the 
Sunday roast had n’t come, we sallied forth, to the sound of 
church bells, accompanied by the honeymoon couple who were 
our week-end guests, routed out the corner butcher from over 
his market, and carried home a leg o’ lamb and a Hubbard 
squash. 

What unconventional good times we had! A wild Hallow-e’en 
masquerade; a comfortable, sit-down, afternoon tea; roast-pig 
dinners and Welsh-rabbit suppers, for those choice spirits who 
would understand why the china did n’t match. 

In March of our third year, the nephew left for another city, 
taking Auntie, and Folly Flat came to an end. We held a family 
auction of the dining-room chairs, the dish-towels, and other 
common property; and found that our expenses had averaged 
about a dollar a week less than at the boarding-house. 

For the rest of the school year we three tried various sorts of 
existence, and decided that a codperative home was better than 
any of them. In the fall we met a domestic science teacher who 
was eager to try the experiment. Betty’s mother, too, might 
come up from the country for a year. We were racking our 
brains for furniture, when a nice old bachelor who had rented the 
best room from the family below Folly Flat, and whom we had 
included in some of our festivities, expressed a desire to join our 
household if we could suit him as to a room. He did n’t like go- 
ing out to his meals; he missed the home which he had had with 
his sister. To our joy, he offered to lend us the furniture which he 
had in storage. 
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At once, led by our Domestic Scientist, we began an exacting 
search for a dwelling place. A middle-aged house, on a wide, 
shady street, attracted us; but it contained one room more than 
we needed. Still, after making careful estimates, we hired the 
house at fifty-five dollars a month; and, before we moved in, we 
were joined by an enterprising Western lady — an osteopath. 

The rooms seemed arranged purposely for us. Downstairs, the 
smaller front room, with an open archway and a fireplace, would 
be our parlor; while “Uncle” could make the larger front room 
luxurious for himself with his easy chairs and his drop-light. The 
large upstairs room over his was needed for the big table and 
desk of our Scientist; Carlotta, who had no bureau, would like 
the room with the set-in drawers; the Doctor, being away all day, 
would not enjoy the sun of the south room as I should on after- 
noons and Saturdays; and Betty, whose salary was small, was 
glad of the lower price of the small back room. 

We agreed to furnish each her own room, to pay rental for 
Uncle’s black walnut dining-set and his barrel of china, and for 
a complete equipment of solid table-silver marked with the Doc- 
tor’s initials. (Why she had it we never asked her; there are 
reticences even in codperative families.) 

In order to balance somewhat these valuable loans, the Scien- 
tist appropriately agreed to furnish for rental a kitchen range, 
and the esthetic Carlotta rugs for parlor and hall, while I was to 
equip the laundry. “Mother,” as her share and Betty’s, sup- 
plied linen for the maid’s room, cooking utensils, and a gas stove, 
all of which she could use later in her own home. Window shades, 
screens, and furniture for the maid’s room were paid for from the 
family treasury. Each member provided her own bed-linen and 
towels, and paid for their laundering. 

We used couch-beds in our sleeping-rooms. Each of us se- 
lected her wall-paper, put up her curtains and pictures, and had 
truly “her own” room, for study and for intimate callers, as well 
as for sleeping. The general parlor was used for formal callers or 
family gatherings. 

Our work as housekeepers we undertook in rotation, four or 
five weeks at a time, according to a carefully wrought out sched- 
ule. There were three branches: “menu,” “house,” and “laun- 
dry.” 

The “menu” covered the planning of meals and ordering of 
supplies. Since we had no time for daily visits to market, we 
made friends with a special order-clerk, who called us up on the 
telephone early every morning and gave intelligent attention to 
our wants. The family caterer got dinner on the maid’s night 
out, the rest of us helping in réles of waitress, dish-washer, and 
kettle-cleaner, in rotation. At first the caterer felt nervous, but 
the family were so sympathetic, and had appetites so uncritical, 
that we gained confidence. We took points from one another, 
and in time, instead of running in the ruts natural to house- 
keepers, we acquired a “‘norm,” a varied series of well-balanced 
dinners. Lunch was served only on Saturdays and other school 
holidays, thus giving the maid mornings free for cleaning and 
baking. Breakfast soon reduced itself to a simple routine. 

After our initial experimenting, our Scientist proposed that we 
appoint a permanent buyer, who should watch the market, take 
advantage of mark-downs, and lay in supplies of staples. For 
this task the Scientist herself was the most fit and the most will- 
ing. In compensation she was excused from “house” and “laun- 
dry,”’ but not from “menu.” She bought not only flour, sugar, 
and apples by the barrel, but canned goods — of brands which 
we first tested — by the dozen, grape fruit and oranges by the 
box, nuts and dried fruits in large quantities. She consulted the 
family caterer, and kept the run of the pantry. 
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The “‘house” duties included supervision of the regular clean- 
ing and provision for special cleaning, such as_ beating rugs, 
laundering curtains, and cleaning windows. On Saturday and 
Sunday, the house superintendent herself dusted the general 
rooms. We all helped a little in the daily care of our own rooms. 

The house, as well as the laundry, required less than two hours’ 
care weekly; we felt the work a relief from the routine of school 
or office. Upon the menu it was often our pleasure to spend a 
somewhat longer time, in planning and in concocting new or 
dainty dishes which were beyond our plain cook. 

The superintendent of the laundry provided a good laundress, 
kept supplies on hand, distributed the clean clothes, and kept 
the laundry accounts. The Folly Flat method, simple but at 
times awkward, of allowing each member a certain number of 
pieces in the wash, was replaced by a table of prices, made out 
tentatively by a committee, and reduced when the laundry was 
found to be making money. Any surplus was turned into the 
house treasury. The-‘rates were low, and our clean clothes were 
fresh and sweet with the sunshine of our own backyard. 

At first the Doctor thought herself too busy to share the house- 
hold cares, and she paid, instead, what was agreed upon as an 
equivalent in money; but the codperative spirit won, and she 
undertook her part with vigor. Complete codperation disarmed 
criticism and brought about the best of good fellowship. “Mo- 
ther,”’ to be sure, during her year with us, refused to superintend 
anything. We guessed that her long-tested ideals of housekeep- 
ing received many shocks from our inexperienced theories; but 
she quietly kept on helping the maid — how much, only the 
maid knew. She darned our table-cloths, and mothered us in 
various ways. 

Uncle’s share of the work was “repairs” and the all-important 
“accounts.”’ He delighted in summaries and averages. 

At the outset, we opened a bank account. In order to deposit 
the necessary hundred, each of us advanced fifteen dollars. We 
also paid in advance for board a fixed weekly amount based upon 
our estimates, which proved to be fairly correct. In this way we 
kept ahead of running expenses and paid bills promptly. To pay 
cash for coal and to make deposits at the cash market, we levied 
special taxes. After the accounts of each year were settled, any 
surplus due to us was returned. Some explanation of the table 
below may be helpful: — 


“Average” means the average weekly cost for each person. 
As the table shows, our family varied in size. Every member, 
even though she withdrew, was responsible for her share of the 
rent for the whole year, except by special arrangement. 

While the item “raw food” may suggest a menagerie, it only 
means “food material’ as distinct from the “service” which 
prepared it and the “fuel” which cooked it. One who invited a 
guest to a meal paid the approximate value of the “raw food” 
for one person — twenty-five cents for dinner and fifteen for 
breakfast. A member absent for at least twenty-four hours re- 
ceived rebates of the same amount. 

Our running scheme was thrashed out during many a long 
business meeting in the first and even the second year. We were 
glad to dispense with these sessions when the House got into the 
habit of running itself. 

The weekly average may seem large, but our city has credit 
for the highest cost of living in New England. Our food was of 
the best quality. For breakfast we had the fruits in their season, 
real cream for our cereal, eggs fresh from the farm. For dinner 
we varied the more expensive roasts, steaks, chops, and poultry 
with the cheaper corned beef, braised tongue, pot-roast, stew, and 
meat-loaf; nor were we above an occasional hash or platter of 
cold meat. We had fish instead of meat, always on Friday and 
sometimes on Tuesday. We usually had two vegetables besides 
potatoes or rice, and added either pickles or jelly, which we made 
ourselves by means of delightful family “bees,” at which we also 
canned pears and peaches. We were careful to use many green 
vegetables and had salads often, buying olive oil by the gallon. 
Our deserts were a simple pudding, sometimes pie, or more ex- 
pensive dish made with cream, and occasionally a salad of fruit 
and nuts with mayonnaise. We used Roquefort and Camem- 
bert and served black coffee to those who could take it with im- 
punity. We teachers often carried from home a lunch of sand- 
wiches, cake, and fruit, for which we paid ten cents. 

The item “Service” includes the five, or more often six, dollars 
paid weekly to the cook, and also the pay of a young girl who 
came to help at dinner-time, when the family was largest. 

“Heating” includes furnace coal, removal of ashes, and care 
of the furnace. The largest amount of furnace coal used — in 
1913-14, a very cold winter — was fifteen tons. 

(Continued on page zziii) 


Expenses of the House of Wisdom 















































1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 
re d ’ 6 Persons, 17 wks. 6 Persons, 15 wks. 
7 Persons —— " 5 Persons sve (only 5 in food) Average 5 Persons, 26% Average 
i weeks 41 weeks |, 2 
7? Persons, 24 wks. wks. 
Raw food $793.74 $3.15 $542.89 $3.136 $799.98 " $8.04 $720.97 $3.24 
Service : 286.75 1.14 228.25 1.118 204.00 78 256.00 1.15 
Kitchen fuel 41.10 .16 56.75 277 52.05 20 53.25 24 
Laundry . — - — —_ 22.87 09 _- _ 
Total food cost $1,121.59 $4.45 $927.89 $4.526 $1,078.90 $4.11 $1,030.22 $4.63 
Heating . 165.40 66 158.47 aa 155.48 57 166.05 . 746 
Gas a 61.88 25 40.41 197 46.11 Be 42.81 19 
Care (occasional) .. 28.76 11 19.50 095 24.87 .09 22.77 10 
Furnishings (bought) 91.34 B85 26.87 13 26.18 At 14.16 064 
(rent) 25.69 .10 10.25 .05 22.28 .08 21.96 10 
(repairs) 14.63 06 — -- 8.11 — 6.61 .03 
Telephone . ace Way ete. Me 26.70 10 26.54 13 33.00 .12 83.00 15 
incidentals. 2. «9s ss > 5.23 02 4.66 02 2.58 O01 7.70 .03 
Total $1,541.22 $6.10 $1,214.59 $5.92 $1,392.51 $5.26 $1,345.28 $6.04 
Rent (personal rooms) 422.50 1.68 371.25 1.81 478.50 ae i | 344.00 1,55 
(general) . | 177.50 70 238.75 1.17 181.50 67 206.00 93 
Grand total | $2,141.22 | $8.48 $1,824.59 $8.90 $2,052.51 $7.70 $1,895.28 $8.52 
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ONSIDERING their low cost, the ease with which they 
may be grown, and the beauty of their blossoms, the 
spring-flowering bulbs may certainly be classed among 
the most successful house plants. Too often, however, 
full advantage is not taken of their possibilities for decorative 
use because they are grown in leaky unattractive flower-pots 
that must remain in the window garden instead of serving as 
decorative units in other parts of the house. This is no longer 
necessary, for with our modern knowledge of the many ways in 
which these bulbs can be successfully brought into blossom they 
can be grown as readily in attractive water-tight bowls and 
flower-jars that add greatly to tne charm of reading- or dining- 
table. 
As a rule the earlier-flowering varieties are most desirable 
for forcing indoors. The order of blossoming of the most import- 
ant kinds available for this purpose is something like this: — 


Star Narcissus 
Crocus 

Freesia 

Dutch Hyacinth 
Poet’s Narcissus 


Paper-white Narcissus 
French Roman Hyacinth 
Chinese Lily Narcissus 
Single Trumpet Daffodil 
Campernelle Jonquil 


These will give a great vari- 
ety of beautiful blossoms from 
Thanksgiving until Easter, cheer- 
ing all the weeks of winter with 
the beauty and the fragrance of 
their bloom. They can be bought 
of any of the seed- and bulb- 
houses at prices ranging from a 
cent each for the Crocuses to eight 
or ten cents each for the larg- 
est Dutch Hyacinths. In many 
cases, as with the Daffodils, one 
can have a long season of one type 
of flower by selecting early and 
late varieties. 

It is well worth while to pay a 
little higher price for the better 
qualities of bulbs. Most reliable 
dealers offer two or three sizes 
at slightly varying prices. In 
most cases the larger bulbs will 
give more and better blossoms, 
often greatly lengthening the 








FLOWERING 
BULBS 
IN THE HOUSE 


BY N. H. ELLSWORTH 
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Trumpet Daffodils in a flower-box. 
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period of flowering. Consequently they are much more desir- 
able. 

In many of the larger catalogues certain varieties are especially 
recommended for forcing. These are the ones to select, for you 
thus take advantage of the experience of others. Some dealers 
also offer special collections of bulbs for house use. If they are 
not too largely made up of small bulbs, such collections often 
give unusual values and are worth buying. 

From the point of view of their culture, the spring-flowering 
bulbs may be divided into two groups: those that may be kept 
in a warm room from the time of planting and those that require 
a period of root growth in a cool place. The first seem to be 
those bulbs like the Paper-white Narcissus, the Chinese Lily 
Narcissus, and the French Roman Hyacinth, which are not hardy 
outdoors at the North. The others are hardy outdoors where, 
under the normal conditions of their growth, their roots develop 
in the cool soil throughout the autumn until checked by winter 
freezing. Consequently, when we wish to force them indoors 
under somewhat artificial conditions, we must give them this 
opportunity for root growth before we force them into flower. 

One of the fascinations of these bulbs lies in the variety of 
ways in which they can be grown for indoor blossoming. Soil, 
gravel, fiber, or water — all these 
serve to bring beautiful results, 
so that one can adopt whatever 
medium seems most desirable. 


Growing in Soil 


The spring-flowering bulbs are 
among the easiest of all plants to 
grow in soil. The secret of suc- 
cess with most of them is to 
have a cool place in which to 
keep them while they are getting 
a good development of roots. So 
we pot the bulbs in soil and then 
place them away in a cool cellar 
or bury them outdoors in soil, 
sand, or coal ashes, or put them 
in a cold frame covered to exclude 
the sun. We leave them there for 
several weeks until an abundant 
mass of white roots shows that 
they are ready to be brought to 
a room where warmth and light 
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Bulbs in fiber as brought out from cool basement. 


Dutch Hyacinth with crown of leaves broken apart. 
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will induce a rapid growth of leaves and flowers. Six weeks is the average 
time for bringing these bulbs to maturity if they are kept in a cool cellar 
about two weeks. . 

A loamy garden soil serves very well for the growth of these bulbs. It can 
be dug out of the garden at the time of potting or brought indoors before- 
hand. If it is of too clayey a nature to handle easily a little sand should be 
added to make it more friable. 

A great variety of flower-pots are available for use with these bulbs. The 
ordinary clay pots of the florist answer very well and are especially desir- 
able in case the bulbs are to be buried in soil, sand, or ashes. The straight- 
sided pots are to be preferred to those with rims because the former are more 
readily fitted into watertight jardiniéres when the bulbs are brought to the 
living-rooms. 

The clay bulb-pans, so largely used by florists, are also very good for this 
purpose. They are broader in proportion to their height than the ordinary 
flower-pots and each will accommodate several bulbs. They are especially 
desirable for getting a mass effect of the blossoms. They may, of course, be 
buried in sand or ashes just as readily as the ordinary flower-pots. 

In many respects the paper flower-pots on sale by nearly all the larger seed- 
houses are the most desirable receptacles for household bulbs that are grown 
in soil, especially in the cases where only a few flowers are to be grown in each 
pot.’ These paper receptacles are inexpensive, require very little space, give 
good drainage, and have the great advantage that they can be slipped easily 
into comparatively small flower-jars when brought to the living-rooms for the 
development of leaves and blossoms. 

One advantage of placing the bulbs in a cool cellar is that they can be 
brought out in succession, so that one planting may serve for months of 
flowering. Most bulbs are ready to bring up as soon as they show a good 
growth of roots, but the Dutch Hyacinths must be left until the crown of 
leaves at the top has broken apart. Otherwise there is danger that the flower 
stalk will not lengthen as it should. 

When thus stored away the soil must be kept moist. Evaporation is not 
rapid, however, so that watering once or twice a week is usually sufficient. In 
many situations, it is a good plan to cover the pots with a piece of burlap or 
old carpet. It is necessary to plant Paper-White Narcussis and White Roman 
Hyacinths about November 10 to have them in blossom by Christmas time. 





The Attractive Pebbles 


The most beautiful of the early bulbs seem at home in or near pools or streams, so 
any suggestion of water as they blossom is a fitting reminder of their natural habitat. 
A broad low bow! filled with clean white pebbles from an ocean beach makes an 
excellent setting for a Daffodil or a Hyacinth as it grows from leaf to bud and from 
bud to bloom. 

Fortunately, it is easy to bring about such visions of beauty by very simple means. 
Many sorts of Roman and Dutch Hyacinths, Daffodils, Chinese Lilies, and other vari- 
eties of the genus Narcissus will blossom perfectly when the bulb is simply planted 
in the gravel from the time of starting. 

In planting bulbs in these pebbles it is only necessary to bury the bulb in them and 
pour in water until the top of the water touches the bottom of the bulb. In case of 
the Chinese Lily, the Paper-white Narcissus, and the French Roman Hyacinth the 
receptacles may be kept in the living-room from the first, but, with most other bulbs, 
a preliminary period of root development is necessary to bring about the best results. 


The Useful Fiber 


For many years flower-lovers in England have been growing bulbs in fiber so suc- 
cessfully that this has become with them the standard method-of forcing these bulbs 
for house decoration. In America, we are only beginning to learn the advantages of 
this method, but, when these become more generally known, there is certain to be a 
great increase in the growing of bulbs for home adornment. The method is simplicity, 
itself, and so cleanly and successful that the process is a pleasure from beginning to 
end. 

This fiber is not a patented or a proprietary material. It is simply a mixture of 
the ground fiber from cocoanut husks with shells, charcoal, and, possibly, some of 
the fertilizer ingredient which is now prepared or on sale by a large proportion of the 
leading seed- and plant-houses. It costs about fifty cents a peck, and a half-peck is 
likely to be a sufficient supply. 
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Single Trumpet Daffodils blossoming in an 
American jar. 
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This fiber has many advantages as a 
medium in which to grow the spring- 
flowering bulbs. One of the most impor- 
tant of these advantages is the ability to 
keep the growing and blossoming plants 
in water-tight flower-bowls or jars so that 
they may be placed wherever desired 
without injury to varnish, paint, or pol- 
ish. 

Having the bulbs, bowl, and fiber, the 
planting process is very simple. Cover 
the bottom of the receptacle with the 
fiber, place one or more bulbs upon it, 
and fill in with fiber to within an inch of the 
top of the bowl; then add water to satu- 
rate the fiber. Next, turn the bowl over 
on its side to drain out any surplus water, 
and if the bulb should require time for 
root development set it away on a cool 
shelf for a few weeks. Water occasion- 
ally, simply keeping the fiber moist but 
not wet. When the shoots are an inch 
high bring the jar to warmth and light 
and water often enough to keep the fiber 
moist. 

One of the commonest causes of failure 
in the use of fiber is that of keeping too 
much water in the receptacle. The cor- 
rect condition is a degree of moisture 
which will enable the roots to send out 
root hairs successfully. If the fiber should 
be too dry the root hairs will shrivel up; if 
too wet, they will drown out. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to fill a hyacinth glass or 
other glass with fiber and grow a bulb in 
it. One can then watch the root develop- 

Roman Hyacinth in an American flower-bowl. ment and see the root hairs through the 
glass. When too much water is present 
the smaller roots soon become yellow. This is a danger sign, for the flower-bud is then likely to become blasted and never expand. 

A modification of the fiber method which I have found particularly attractive is to cover the fiber with a half-inch layer of 
white pebbles, thus concealing the fiber and giving the plants the appearance of growing in the pebbles. The chief advantage of 
this is that the pebbles make a clean and finished surface ‘and thus give the composition as a whole an increased attractiveness. 
The pebbles can be added any time after the bulbs are planted. 

The variety of receptacles that may be used for growing around the base of the leaves and displaying these flowering bulbs is 
of course almost endless. It is desirable, however, that they be simple in outline and beautiful in subdued color tones, so that 
they will not attract attention from the leaves and blossoms. In general, they should be broad and low and, of course, water- 
tight. For really imposing displays the various artistic flower-boxes now so generally offered in the shops are especially good. 

If you want beautiful little pots of lilies of the valley for the holidays, start them this month. The process of forcing these in 
the house consists essentially in keeping the roots moist and at a uniform temperature of about 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 

















Dutch Hyacinth blossoming in fiber covered 
with pebbles. 
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Through its correspondence departments, THz Housrk BEAuTIFUL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

[tis important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 





THANKSGIVING HE paradox of an editorial office is its 

prematurity. Magazine editors read 
Christmas stories, not in November, — as the rest of us do, 
now that the magazines themselves have been infected with 
the bacillus of prematurity, — but in the summer; their screeds 
exhorting us to remember the honorable dead and not to run 
back to see why the cannon-cracker did n’t go off, are written, 
not on May 29 and July 3 respectively, as the public would inno- 
cently suppose, but more probably on March 29 and May 3. 
And the Thanksgiving editorial is written in September. While 
the leaves are only faintly tinged here and there with the rusti- 
ness of approaching autumn, and the soda-fountain is still do- 
ing hot-weather business, the editor glances at his little calendar 
and knows that the time has come to write of turkey and cran- 
berry sauce, of cider and pumpkin pie, of the hoarfrost on the 
grass of a morning and the wind howling about the windows of 
an evening, and of gratitude to God for satisfactory crops and 
a crackling Thanksgiving fire. It is well if the editor possesses 
imagination. For he must sit him down and face the question: 
What in September can we be reasonably sure of an opportunity 
to be thankful for in November? 

What will our blessings be? Peace? We have hung so many 
months between hope and fear, while the pupils of the greater 
Internaticnal Correspondence School wrote their bdillets-douz, 
that a continued exemption from the penalties of war seems the 
chiefesi of blessings. But how can an editor predict continued 
peace, when a torpedo may blow up the good ship Neutrality 
while his editorial is still on the press? Are we sure of a chance to- 
be grateful for our prosperity, our crops, our wealth, our auto- 
mobiles, our locomotives, our skyscrapers, our extraordinary 
cities? If the past decade has taught us anything, it is that these 
things lie in the lap of the gods; an Ohio flood, an Eastland dis- 
aster, a Titanic wreck, — not to mention that outstanding calam- 
ity, the war, — have shown that everything we have may be 
swept away in an hour. To print an account of the blessings of 
modern transportation on the heels of a New Haven wreck would 
be rather too ironic. Can we give thanks for our friends and 
families, then, and that delicate fabric of love and friendship 





which ties them to us? These, too, may be taken from us. Look 
at Belgium. Look at France, Germany, England to-day — how 
many of the old ties have not been tragically broken? Truly we 
walk in darkness, and know not what precipices we may stumble 
over at any moment. 

And yet we seem to sustain a reasonable cheerfulness. As 
Stevenson has told us, we are like dwellers upon volcanoes: 
‘There are serenades and suppers and much gallantry among the 
myrtles overhead; and meanwhile the foundation shudders un- 
derfoot, the bowels of the mountain growl, and at any moment 
living ruin may leap sky-high into the moonlight, and tumble 
man and his merry-making in the dust. . . . The inhabitants are 
not a jot more impressed by the solemnity of mortal conditions 
than if they were delving gardens in the greenest corner of Eng- 
land.” We laugh at dangers; we snap our fingers at death; we 
play with our death-dealing inventions as a child toys with a 
stick of dynamite. We read of a wreck, heave a sigh, crack a 
joke, and pass on smiling. The idea that an editor, writing in 
September, has to rack his brains to affirm anything which he 
will surely be able to offer thanks for in November, strikes us as 
chiefly humorous. 

A fault — do you think it — this ability to 

** . . . meet with triumph and disaste1, 
And treat those two impostors just the same ”’? 


Rather is it our priceless possession, our indestructible cause 
for gratitude. Thanksgiving prayers need not enumerate our 
blessings in terms of comforts or riches or families or friends; 
they need only echo the words of Henley: — 
“T thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


And if, in our heart of hearts, we have an uneasy feeling that our 
soul is conquerable, — that it can be overwhelmed by ship- 
wreck and bereavement, — still we need not falter as we repeat 
Henley’s words. One of the truest Thanksgivings ever uttered 
was, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.” 


AMERICAN TRADITIONS VERYWHERE we find sub- 

urban houses which speak of 
a seeking after novelty and of an owner who requires or at 
least approves of this. They are as far from simplicity in plan 
as they are in exterior design. They look as if owners or archi- 
tects took parts from the houses of dozens of their friends and 
tacked them together as best they could. Alcoves compete in 
size with what should be principal rooms, interrupting the even 
flow of these, and are as likely to be attached to corners as to be 
centered upon wall spaces. Stained-glass windows, and always 
cheap ones, are stuck in the walls of staircases and dining-rooms 
and are thought to be of decorative value. Porches, half the size 
of the house, — are attached at mechanically convenient points 
with very little regard to living purposes, and with no regard 
whatever to unity of effect. Columns, cornices, pilasters, etc., 
abound, large enough for use in a city hall and heavy enough in 
appearance to sink into the earth the houses which they adorn. 
Such houses result from following no traditions and no apparent 
principles of good design. 

Of course, one may follow traditions other than native ones. 
There are houses large and small which do this in all our cities 
and in our country places; and we are used to looking without 
amazement upon French or English or Italian work, and other 
kinds as well. The French are masters in all departments of 
architecture and especially in monumental work. Many of our 
architects have studied in the ateliers of Paris and not a few have 
taken their degrees at the Beaux Arts. We have French instruct- 
ors in our professional schools. It is not remarkable, therefore, 
that we should be imitating our masters, to the neglect of native 
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work. Others of our students, the less academic sorl, pursue a 
free-and-easy course of study in other countries, and especially in 
Italy, where they try to absorb the spirit of the work of the old 
Italians and afterwards attempt its reincarnation here. 

It is doubtful if foreign precedent will prevail in the long run. 
Anything well done justifies itself in some degree; but the ques- 
tion of appropriateness remains. You can make a French or 
Italian house stand by itself and you can give it a proper setting, 
but can you place this self-unified result appropriately against 
the background of the country, or of a community even? 

In the case of English work, so widely copied here, the ques- 
tion of appropriateness is not so clearly marked. Our colonial 
houses descend from the English, of course, as we ourselves do 
largely; but we have branched widely from the parent stem in 
houses as in men. An American cannot now be made by trans- 
planting an Englishman in our soil and it is not probable that 
American houses can be made by a similar method. 

This leaves open the debated, if not debatable, question 
whether it is desirable to have American houses. There are 
people who maintain that excellent foreign models are at hand 
and that we have little or no basis or example in the way of 
native work. Some of us remember, however, that the buildings 
done by Bulfinch are typically American and yet his training for 
the most part was picked up abroad. Where did he get his style? 
The impulse given by him, as by Jefferson, McIntire, and others, 
can be carried further, as many of our younger men believe. 


OUR FUGITIVE E consider ourselves a pretty amiable 
HOMES person and pretty well informed. It 

makes us happy to discuss almost any- 
thing from socialism to sanitary drains. Most cheerfully we will 
answer any question that doesn’t incriminate us. But don’t, 
please, ask us where we live. We have lived in so many places 
and are likely to live in so many more, that we are in a state of 
constant bewilderment. Our home is where our hat is, but where 
is our hat? Is it in Canal Dover or Port Jervis, Unadilla or 
Kankakee? Some day we are going to invent a home-finding 
chart somewhat similar to the star-finding charts you can buy 
in stores that sell them. Then, when anybody asks us where 
we live, we shall thumb the almanac, revolve the chart, and 
answer with the smile that has made chewing-gum famous, 
“Why, just at present we make our home in Boston.” 

Business is to blame for making our home an ephemeris. 
We have to chase the dollars, and we want to, — it’s lots of 
fun, — but of course we have to go where there’s good hunting. 
When we started business in the home town, we thought we 
should stay there forever. Tiffin, Ohio, is a lovely place — some 
day we hope to die there — but it is n’t exactly a commercial 
metropolis. First, we felt the call of Upper Sandusky, and then 
of Toledo. We should hate to mention all the places we’ve 
lived in since. And later or soon, — we feel it, —we shall 
have to move to New York. The imperial city of the western 
world is casting her spell over us. Late or soon, with virtuous 
protests, we shall succumb to her invincible, meretricious charm, 
and renting a two-by-four apartment in West Six Hundred and 
Twelfth Street, we shall hang our hat in it — if there’s room — 
and call it Home. 

The only way to overcome the fugitive character of our homes 
is to make believe they are n’t fugitive at all. If we approach 
the matter from the right angle, we perceive that there is really 
an immortality in the moment. It’s only consideration of the 
past and future that makes the present seem so transitory. If 
we cherish each home we occupy as lovingly as if we were going 
to live in it forever, we shall get a sense of permanence in spite 
of constant change. We shall keep alive and develop the home- 
making instinct, which is one of the joys of living. 


We know a man who possesses this home-making instinct to a 
remarkable degree. It happens that he has to travel, but the 
most hotelish room is not proof against his ministrations. 
Scarcely has the tinkle of the water pitcher of tribute died upon 
the air, before he has photographs of the family on the bureau, 
all his things unpacked, and a book open on the bed table at 
the page where he stopped reading last. This man makes him- 
self at home even while traveling on the railway. Suit-case is 
stowed, stiff hat of ceremony exchanged for a comfortable golf- 
cap, collapsible slippers are on his feet. He has what he calls 
his ditty bag in case of emergencies — needles threaded with 
black and white; chocolate in case of famine; in case of thirst, 
brandy in a flask that would do for a watch charm. The choco- 
late has to be replenished from time to time, but the brandy, 
from year to year, grows older and more priceless in its tiny 
flask. If his train happens to have a collision, our friend would 
probably land somewhere beside the track on top of his suit- 
case. Calm and at home, he would probably begin munching 
chocolate from one hand and mending a tear in his trousers 
with the other. But even in this emergency, he would n’t un- 
screw his flask. 


THE LITTLE HE Little Country Theater, which was 
COUNTRY started by the North Dakota Agricultural 
THEATER College and has already been enthusiastically 


copied in the Philippines and Porto Rico as 
well as in many other places, is based upon a fundamentally 
sound conviction. The monotony of life in the country often 
drives people to the city, and this unpretentious experiment 
has shown concretely a way to break the monotony and at the 
same time quicken an appreciation for good drama and a de- 
sire for wholesome recreation. 

The first Little Country Theater was evolved from a dingy 
old chapel on the second floor of the administration building of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College after seven years of 
careful consideration. Decorated in gold and green and seating 
two hundred comfortably, with a place for a moving-picture 
machine and a room where actors and audience may meet after 
the performance, it has been remarkably successful, not only 
in producing plays which have given pleasure to over two 
thousand people in one season, and in training young people 
in initiative and in the respect for detail necessary to such un- 
dertakings, but also in becoming a sort of clearing-house for 
similar enterprises throughout the state. For with its simple 
sets which any one could reproduce, and with the type of play 
which could be staged in any village hall or farmhouse, it has 
inspired numberless other communities to follow its example 
and ask its aid. About sixteen hundred pieces of play material 
were lent to individuals and to literary and social organizations 
last year. The unused portions of school-houses, old barns, and 
sheds, and the basements of rural churches in dozens of dis- 
tricts have been transformed into Little Country Theaters 
modeled on the same lines, and have become an incentive to 
community coéperation in acting, in carpentry, in arrangement 
of programmes, in simple lessons in room decoration, and in 
the utilization of properties. 

The original Little Country Theater has discovered home 
talent and stimulated various salutary activities, as, for in- 
stance, when a group of Icelandic men and women — whose 
homes are in North Dakota — staged an Icelandic tableau, 
accompanied by Icelandic songs, and so inspired other groups to 
stage other national dramas. Folk dancing has been encouraged; 
original play-writing has been given a hearing. The Little Coun- 
try Theater has constituted itself a significant sociological and 
artistic force in its year and a half of existence, and deserves 
to be watched with approving interest. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(This department is conducted with the approval and codperation of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts.) 

T would be an interesting experiment, if it were not an 
impossible one, to exhibit an admirable piece of Arts and 
Crafts work in a shop window and keep a record of the im- 
pressions made by it on those who stopped to look in dur- 

ing a week. Perhaps some day psychologists will invent a machine 
to measure the esthetic pleasure of an individual while looking 
at an art object, but even that delicate mechanism would hardly 
tell just why he enjoyed it.. Many would doubtless be com- 
pletely indifferent, for a considerable proportion of human be- 
ings would look at the exhibit very much as Peter Bell looked at 
the primrose on the river’s brim: and without as a rule knowing 
anything else about Peter, nearly everybody knows that this 
primrose a yellow primrose was to him, and it was nothing more. 
However, the fact that Peter was not color blind was something. 
A good object for such an experiment in practical esthetics 
would be the silver plate in the accompanying picture, which is 
at once charming to the eye and without any quality that could 
be expected to attract attention irrespective of its own beauty 
of design and workmanship. The plate is by Miss Mary B. 
Knight, of Boston, and many pedestrians would pass it with as 
little int>rest as Peter Bell bestowed on the primrose. But every 
now and then somebody would stop — in most cases somebody 
who, in this workaday world, cannot afford to buy silver plates 
—and look in with real pleasure. The simplicity of the plate 
would attract one; the suggestion of lace in the design pierced 
and chased around the edge would attract another; a third per- 
haps might marvel at the skill of hand that had “raised” the 
graceful thing from a flat sheet of metal; or a fourth take pleasure 
in looking at it without knowing just why he found it delightful. 


EVERAL years ago Bostonians who frequent picture exhibi- 

tions noticed a new idea in the framing of pictures and a 
distinct improvement over the way in which canvases had 
usually been framed. Without going so far as the occasional 
person who argues that pictures should not have frames at all in 
the ordinary sense, but should be framed only by the woodwork 
or wall surface of the room they help to decorate, it must be 
admitted that the right impression of a picture is more or less 
spoiled if the frame is over-elaborate. The new idea took shape 
in a conscious effort to make the frame harmonize with the 

















An intricate design may often produce great simplicity of effect 
as in this silver plate. 
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The wooden surface of this jewel-box is covered with gold-leaf and 
the decoration done in graffito. 


picture, simplifying and at the same time refining its ornamenta- 
tion, and so coloring the gold leaf with which it was covered that 
the tone of the frame should correspond with the tone of the 
picture. The framed canvases of Hermann Dudley Murphy 
were perhaps the first to show the value of this treatment. Mr. 
Murphy, a craftsman in wood as well as a painter of distinctive 
and lovely landscapes, was making his own frames and pointing 
the way to a new art industry. Comparatively few painters are 
skilled in woodworking, and many frames, as well as mirrors and 
other objects of art, are now made in the Carrig-Rohane Shop 
by masters and craftsmen, members of the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts working under Mr. Murphy’s supervision. The jewel- 
box here shown is a product of this Shop. The decoration is done 
in graffito — that is, by the scratching away of parts of one layer 
of material superimposed on another which remains intact and 
defines the design — but the photograph cannot show the color 
of the gold leaf, used in the old Italian method of gold-leaf work, 
with which the wooden surface is covered. 


URING November, at the Society of Arts and Crafts, Bos- 

ton, there will be a special exhibition of Philippine baskets, 
which won the Grand Prize at the San Francisco Exposition. 
Among the large variety of baskets shown is the “‘ wedding bas- 
ket,”’ so called because the design of the wéaving illustrates 
the story of the life of a girl from childhood to death. In the 
Philippines these baskets are filled with rice and then sent to the 
bride as a wedding present. The design is copied from a native 
costume more than three hundred years old. There are also 
some very attractive Vigan waste-baskets which are very well 
made with strong superimposed spokes. 


HE Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the Art Institute of 

Chicago — an exhibition of “designs and art objects by 
contemporary designers and crafts-workers, that have never be- 
fore been publicly exhibited in Chicago” — opened October 7 
and closes November 3. The common characteristic of all exhib- 
its is that in the individual object the quality of art must pre- 
dominate, and the object itself must be something more than the 
result of a mechanical process. Within this definition a firm or 
company may appear as the exhibitor, while at the same time 
the individual worker is given credit as the designer or maker. 

















WILHELMA KORTE, TAPESTRY RESTORER 


BY LIDA ROSE McCABE 


AR’S havoc with America’s dye supply does not 
ruffle the tapestry repair shop of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

“TI make all my own vegetable dyes!” 

Frau Wilhelma Korte, originator and builder-up of the Mu- 
seum’s tapestry atelier, smiles contentedly, if not triumphantly. 
“And I dye all the wool and silk used in our tapestry restora- 
tions,” she adds. 

The present world war recalls significantly the circumstances of 
America’s first acquaintance with tapestry, for it was during the 
French Revolution. France wanted American wheat and she got 
it. But when it came to pay- 


tapestry was finished, Sir Purdon Clarke was unable to discover 
the dividing line. 

Tapestry restoration is not mending as commonly under- 
stood, but the literal weaving, the enforcing of the warp after 
the manner of the original bobbin of the original loom. It is 
not to be confounded with commercial restoration where holes 
are wont to be patched up by the insertion of bits cut from old 
discarded tapestries irrespective of the original design, color, or 
texture; by the painting in of a lost feature of a face or limb of 
a body; by the restoration, without relation to the period, of de- 
tails of a costume, the main purpose of the restorer being evidently 

to secure a solid surface! More 





ing for it, she had no money! 
The Committee of Safety fin- 
ally offered, and the United 
States was forced reluctantly 
to accept, in payment for the 
wheat some very fine Beauvais 
tapestries and not a few copies 
of Moniteur. The whereabouts 
of those fine Beauvais tapes- 
tries is to-day unknown. 

Far is the cry from the Com- 
mittee of Safety’s artistic pay- 
ment of America’s War Relief 
wheat bill of 1793, to the Metro- 
politan Museum’s present pos- 
session of fifty-five tapestries, 
choicest products of famous 
looms, exclusive of the Pier- 
pont Morgan loan of “one of 
the most richly decorated tap- 
estries ever woven” — the 
Mazarin, once the property of 
the famous Cardinal. 

When Wilhelma Korte came 
to the Museum in 1906, how- 
ever, its worth-while tapestries 
could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Their repair- 
ing, cleansing, and preservation 
were unconsidered. Daughter 
of a famous Austrian, General 








fine tapestries have been ruined 
than preserved through this so- 
called restoration. 

Frau K6rte will tell you that 
scarcely less skill is required to 
restore a fine tapestry than to 
design and weave one. For the 
restorer must have not only 
facility in drawing and design- 
ing and a sense of color, but 
he must understand anatomy 
and be familiar with tapestries 
of various periods. This know- 
ledge is the restorer’s stock in 
trade. In exercising his skill it 
is all he has to rely upon, for 
unlike the original weaver of 
the original tapestry, he has 
not the designer’s cartoon to 
guide him. 

This takes time, patience, 
infinite pains — all lost on the 
unknowing, and rarely sus- 
pected by the average Museum 

. visitor. 

“To restore one small hole 
successfully, I often count it a 
good day’s work,” said Frau 
Korte. 

Much that this young and 
charming gentlewoman brings 
to her work was unconsciously 








von Gehran, Wilhelma von 
Gehran had come, upon her 
father’s death, to America to 
marry Carl Richard Korte, the sculptor. Earning a livelihood 
soon became imperative to the young bride. A chance comment 
on tapestries, made at this crisis to Mrs. James Sullivan, a 
sister of the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan, led to Frau K6rte’s 
introduction to Sir Purdon Clarke. Fresh from the Kensington 
Museum, rich in tapestries, there was little of the art with which 
Sir Purdon was not in touch. 

There had long hung in the Metropolitan’s main entrance, 
one of its earliest possessions. It was called the Verdure tapestry. 
It was split through the middle from top to bottom. Asa “ try- 
out,” Sir Purdon Clarke gave it to Frau Kérte to mend. 

This was the first tapestry “doctored” within the Museum. 

“Tt took me thirty-five days to weave the rent,” said Frau 
Korte recalling to me those tentative days. In the skilfully re- 
stored tapestry the expert can hardly detect where the original 
weave leaves off and the repair begins. When the Verdure 


Wilhelma Korte. 
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assimilated in the tapestry de- 
partment of the Berlin Mu- 
seum of Art, where, under Director Bode, her lifelong friend, 
Charlotte Brinckmann was during an extended period master 
tapestry restorer. Her natural taste for art was early cultivated 
as an accomplishment in the art schools and galleries of Vienna, 
Munich, and Berlin. During frequent visits to Berlin, covering 
more than two years, to be near her friend, Frau Korte worked 
with her on tapestries in the Museum, little dreaming she was 
building the foundation of her life-work in the New World. 

Frau Kérte’s repair shop and laboratory are on the roof of 
the Metropolitan Museum, fronting its enclosed domes. Hung 
in tapestries of various centuries, flanked with dye-pots, skeins 
of gay silks, and coils of raw wools, it is a fascinating place. 

“During my trial days with Sir Purdon Clarke,” she con- 
fided to me one day while puttering there like a veritable alchem- 
ist, ‘I used exclusively the vegetable dyes prepared by Charlotte 
(Continued on page rriv) 
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ON STAYING LATE IN THE COUNTRY 


BY LILLIAN HART TRYON 











Gaz See N the spring, Cousin Jane declares 


that nothing will induce her to remain 
away from town later than the mid- 
dle of September; and every fall she 
offers a new and quite sufficient rea- 
son for changing her mind. This year 
she cheerfully admits having no rea- 
son at all, but she means to stay, just 
the same. Her letter announcing the 
family decision, which is, in fact, her 
own, contains, nevertheless, some suggestive explanations. 

“We shall probably not move back to town till November, 
though as individuals you may see us earlier, hurrying to or 
from a train. Don’t ask me why! I’m sure I don’t know; we 
have had so many good reasons, year after year, that one will 
do as well as another. We have stayed for the autumn colors, 
the autumn weather, for somebody’s health, for the garden, 
and really it is too bad to leave everything just crying to be eaten, 
when it has been so much trouble to raise! Sally says that we 
stayed last year, so far as she could see, for a peck of pickles and 
a gallon of jelly! The truth is, we are staying because we hate 
to leave, though I suppose we shall all be homesick, as usual. Be- 
sides, we want to do some things to the house.” 

Cousin Jane’s actual reason appeared in her last sentence. 
She is always “doing something”’ to that house. Hers is not 
one of the big establishments, where season is a mere incident, 
and arrivals and departures depend on circumstances more 
mundane than spring or fall weather. It is a modest, though 
substantial, summer home, an old house of the kind that takes 
at least two weeks to put in running order, and as long to close 
up again; and demands a certain amount of sympathetic atten- 
tion all through the summer. Like many another woman, 
Cousin Jane really enjoys the bustle of packing and unpacking, 
of leaving one house and settling in the other; and she is equally 
happy when meeting the little emergencies of keeping house in 
the country. Every year she prolongs the process of getting 
ready to leave, by some experiment in repair or rearrangement, 
which she undertakes after the summer has been successfully 
carried through. 

Yet even Cousin Jane has, the least bit in the world, the air 
of a martyr in her devotion. Nobody has urged her to stay 
against her will; but she writes of her plans with an air of con- 
scious and resigned virtue. I have noticed the same air in many 
who prolong their summer into fall. They elect to remain with 
Nature as long as Nature is hospitable; but they wish to count 
their remaining a virtue rather than a privilege. Like those 
tragic young persons of Romance, who, having committed them- 
selves to a course of action, stand nobly by their word, though 
they would have preferred, after all, to do something different, 



































they rather expect to be admired for their constancy in abnega- - 


tion. I imagine that we are all subject to a seesaw of emotions 
when we stay in the country late, even the most rurally minded 
of us! We pay for our companionship with Nature with our isola- 
tion from our kind. Our proud sense of proprietorship in the 
autumnal glories of our particular countryside is offset by recur- 
rent longings for the paved ways, familiar faces, and the smart 
autumnal crowds of the city. Rapture may be our daily por- 
tion; but despair follows on the heels of the dusk, when the long 
blank evening shuts in with equinoctial swiftness. We are glad 
of the brief escape from routine, the summer programme having 





ended, and the winter not yet begun; but our very liberty from 
engagements sometimes leads us into the arduous business of 
“killing time.” 

There is enough to do in the country in autumn, but the occu- 
pations are not those of the summer resident, nor are the events 
of any social interest. They have to do with crops and feeds 
and animals, with questions of drainage and of wood-cutting, 
The great out-of-doors is hospitable to its summer colonists; it 
takes on an air of elegance and ease for them, lending itself as a 
background for their pleasures, and a source of inspiration in 
their thinking. But when they take wing for town, the country 
relapses again into its bucolic aspect. The quiet, earnest struggle 
with the earth for a living, which goes on relentlessly all the 
year, gives to Nature again her expression of intensity and long 
patience. Almost the only reminder of the joyous activities of 
the summer is their setting of landscape and garden and house, — 
in their turn, it is to be hoped, an inspiration of beauty in living 
to the country dwellers. Those who tarry behind must needs 
seek new ways of enjoyment; they do well if they learn from 
their country neighbors to make much of small occasions; er- 
rands offer such occasions, whether they require a visit to a 
nearby farmyard, or a journey to the next village. So do those 
long, unexciting expeditions, which no one will undertake in 
summer, when the days are filled with plans and people. The 
object of errand or expedition is nothing; the road offers much. 
The-hub-to-hub conversation in the middle of the highway has 
added pleasure because you know that in town you would be 
asked by the police to move on; you put extra vigor into your 
shouts of cheerful repartee to the man who hails you across half 
an acre of field, because in town the conventionalities would 
keep you dumb. The call which awhile ago you willingly made 
brief, lengthens out into a visit, as you listen to local legends, 
set forth, it may be, with biting humor, or with a power of laconic 
description that you envy. Along your journey you find the 
landscape has a charm of strangeness, no matter how often 
you may have seen it before; since last you took that road, the 
autumn, advancing, has changed the colors and masses along the 
forest’s edge; little freshets caused by recent rains have spread 
a lake where not long ago a green meadow lay, and have poured 
brooks across the road for your wheels to splash through. You 
are thrilled with human sympathy at the signs of an access of 
thrift in a poor neighborhood: the rubbish cleared from sheds and 
door-yards, sagging porches braced, windows mended, — indi- 
cations perhaps that the young people have developed a desire 
to live well. These are slight incidents, but an afternoon spent 
thus makes you forget that you ever had a consciousness. 

It is for this reason, I suppose, that Cousin Jane finds such 
delight in her autumn errands. She drives an ambling horse 
which she cannot be persuaded to give up, because she says he 
is good for her nerves; and it takes a very small pretext to con- 
stitute an errand. What she brings back in the way of comment, 
friendly gossip, and lively little anecdotes, are, it is plain to see, 
the plunder she most values. She finds an interested audience 
in her family, who banter her about the length of her excursions 
and the worth of her booty, but would n’t for worlds miss one 
of her recitals. 

The human value of the country is not clear to those who come 
and go in the high tide of summer. They take their human re- 
lations along with them, or find them in others like themselves. 

(Continued on page zzv) 
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Julian I. Chamberlain, Architect; Putnam and Cox, Associate Architects, Boston. 


MIDDLESEX MEADOWS 


THE COUNTRY HOME OF A. HENRY HIGGINSON, AT SOUTH LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


' H/ HEN the leaves are gold 
and the air is crisp and 
the fox-hounds are baying 


across the broken fields, the 
glory of Middlesex Meadows is at its 
height. October means to Middlesex 
Meadows just what June does to any 
other country-place, — its greatest charm, 
its acme of beauty. 

For the fiftieth time I rode along the 
old highway from South Lincoln, rounded 
the shaded bend near the entrance to Mr. 
James J. Storrow’s place, passed the little 
farm where Mr. Higginson first became 
acquainted with this interesting region, 
and came suddenly upon the panoramic 
extent of Middlesex Meadows. There the 
plant lay outstretched before me, — hunt- 
ing stables, paddocks, steeplechase course, 
race-track, show rings, hurdles, kennels, 
tenants’ houses, farm buildings, and the 


BY JOSEPH SEABURY 


winding avenue gradually ascending to the 
house on the hill. The boys were schooling 
green hunters at the jumps, the huntsman 
stood knee-high in beagles, and a gentle 
herd of Black-faced Highlands lolled on 
the hillside pasture. 

On this occasion, as I approached, I was 
particularly impressed with the diversified 
interests of the estate. We know scores of 
trim, complete country homes, — archi- 
tecturally correct units — with their 
pretty dwellings and stables and their 
few well-cultivated acres. For the most 
part these many familiar places have no 
distinct fundamental purpose or meaning. 
They suggest nothing more than an ade- 
quate home with perhaps a farm in con- 
junction. Here at Middlesex Meadows is 
a great organized business, eminently suc- 
cessful in its varied departments. 

Entering the broad avenue, first the 
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splendid old-fashioned farm house is seen 
on the right, elm-shaded and refreshing, 
with its appropriate accompaniment of 
white barns, silo, sheds, poultry houses, 
etc. This corner is complete in itself, 
—a full-fledged and paying farm in the 
heart of New England’s fertility belt. Ad- 
joining this picturesque group is the hunts- 
man’s cottage, a typical English affair — 
and the modern brick Kennel House, a 
miniature of the dwelling on the hill skill- 
fully designed by Mr. Chamberlain, with 
fenced runs for hounds and beagles. And 
here are harbored the famous Middlesex 
Pack which have been shown and hunted 
at every important center in this country 
and England. There are perhaps thirty 
couples of pure-bred fox-hounds, imported 
or raised at South Lincoln, while nearly as 
many puppies and beagles occupy their 
portion of the kennels. 
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The broad south front of the house is continuous and unbroken, the entrance avenue being at the rear. 























The “ office ” contains many handsome trophies of the chase. 
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As the approach winds on and up, 
among splendid trees and flowering shrubs, 
the commodious extent of the hunting 
stables bursts into view in the valley be- 
yond. After the work of that deplorable 
fire of nearly two years ago, which utterly 
destroyed the former buildings and a 
quantity of priceless horse flesh, Mr. 
Chamberlain designed and built the new 
stables. And it would be hard to design a 
wiser or more convenient combination of 
materials and plans. Done in fire-brick 
with roofs of slate and fittings of copper, 
steel, and galvanized piping, it is said not 
an inch of the structural portion can be 
termed inflammable. Fronting on what 
may be called the cloister are eighteen 
large boxes which also face and surround 
an immense floor space of clay where the 
race-horses may be exercised in rough 
weather. From these stables such well- 
known animals as Prophet, London Smoke, 
and Ragtime, have gone forth to fly the 
Chetland colors at scores of meets. 

Since most of the work here is accom- 
plished in the saddle, there is little need of 
the conventional coach-house. A break 
cart or two and a few of the usual vehicles 
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are tucked away by the washstands near 
the entrance. And the familiar coach 
which used to run, well appointed, the 
seventeen miles to Boston and out is now 
stored in a far corner of the premises. In 
the east wing are the saddle room and 
quarters for the stablemen, while the 
corresponding ell at the opposite end is 
used as the feed barn. To the east stands 
the fireproof garage,— a separate struct- 
ure, built in similar fashion, with a gener- 
ous capacity for four motor cars. 

Dirt tennis courts are not often artistic 
features of the landscape scheme. How 
seldom do they appear complete as to sur- 
roundings or appropriately placed. The 
court on the right of the avenue at Middle- 
sex Meadows is literally part and parcel 
of the whole beauty of things. The great 
oaks cast dark shadows on the spectators 
but not on the players. 

The entrance avenue taps, as it were, 
the rear of the dwelling, widening to a 
large courtyard, thus leaving the broad 
south front, with its terraces and gardens, 
continuous and unbroken. Avenues and 
walks are problems. In themselves they 
are not beautiful. Here the approach is 
hidden, and sympathetically beautified. 














The commodious hunting stables, not an inch of which can be termed inflammable. 














Even the formal garden, fronting the house, is within sight and sound of the hunt as it winds to the finish. 
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On two sides the courtyard is 
encircled by the house itself, 
while on the remaining sides 
high brick walls, flanked by 
shrubs, complete the rectangu- 
far enclosure. 

Elizabethan in feeling, with 
simple modifications, this coun- 
try house offers the architec- 
tural rudiments of comfort 
rather than robust display. 
The doorways and windows, in 
Tudor Gothic, perhaps reach 
beyond the general treatment 
of the domestic theme, while 
the English half-timbered con- 
struction gives a delicate and 
pleasing tone. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, together with Putnam & 
Cox as associate architects, was 
commissioned to design a bach- 
elor’s home, and it is interest- 
ing to note that though it 
served in this capacity for only 
a few brief years, the interior 
arrangement was easily con- 
verted to the needs of family 
and guests. 

The mainentrance hall serves 
primarily as the living-room. 
French doors conduct the vis- 
itor over tiled floors to the brick 
terraces and gardens, and from 


here is seen a broad bird’s-eye picture of that little world of 


sporting interests. The stud o 
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The semi-circular settle with center gate gives access to the hearth. 


f the hall is two full stories, with - 


a wide gallery running around 
two sides, from which lead the 
various sleeping apartments. 
Who ever alluded to a fire- 
place without saying some- 
thing about “good cheer” and 
“long winter evenings”? But 
in this instance the terms seem 
less trite and more symbolic, 
when the four-foot logs are 
blazing in the huge Gothic 
affair, and everybody is in 
riding things, just in from a 
run. 

Seldom in this country do we 
find a place so full of the old- 
time hunting spirit. And we 
seldom run across a country 
gentleman so completely and 
unselfishly devoted to this no- 
ble sport. Mr. Higginson, as 
M. F. H. of the Middlesex 
Hunt, has contributed much 
to the establishment and im- 
provement of hunting and rac- 
ing in America. 

As I turned back over the 
leaf-strewn road, I heard that 
old familiar cry from yonder 
hillside, and one by one they 
came into view to the finish: 
the scattering pack, George 
Thorn, the famous whip, and 


then the field. The grooms and kennel men were waiting, and 
up at the house the four-foot logs were blazing on the hearth. 














The home of the famous Middlesex hounds, which have hunted at every important center in this country and England. Beyond are the huntsman’s 
English cottage and the farmhouse with its accompaniment of barns, silo, and poultry houses. 
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A HOUSE TRUE TO 





NATIVE TRADITION 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. EDWARD L. CUTTER AT MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
MR. HARRY B. LITTLE, ARCHITECT 


BY THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


HIS house has the clear and honest lock of our good 

old examples of colonial work, and is strongly in con- 

trast, in its excellence, with most modern houses said 

to be in this style. You will find its prototypes in the 
coast towns of Massachusetts — Newburyport and Salem for 
instance — or in the districts which used to be outlying from 
Boston, like Cambridge and Charlestown. The Charlestown 
houses of this, as of other old types, have mostly gone down 
before the modern 


type, though it lacks the quaintness and the final distinction 
of this. The Salem house has about it an austere dignity which 
is missing from the Milton house; or, rather, which has been 
replaced in this by a quiet simplicity that gives a more domestic 
character to the design. This is not to say that the architect 
has consciously followed the Ropes exterior, which, indeed, he 
has not done; it is rather to pay him the high compliment 
of having made a house which is comparable with one of the 
best examples of 
the type. 





taste and impulse, 
but one or two at 
least still stand in 
Cambridge and the 
curious may see 
them there. 

It is gratifying 
to learn that the 
Craigie House is 
to be permanently 
protected in some 
way; whether or 
not it is to be 
opened to the pub- 
lic has not as yet 
been made clear. 

Mr. Little’s 
house might al- 
most be compared 








Mr. Little has 
probably followed 
no particular ex- 
ample. He _ has 
worked against a 
background of co- 
lonial tradition, 
while keeping in 
mind the general 
requirements’ of 
modern houses and 
the particular re- 
quirements of the 
Owner. He _ has 
allowed himself to 
vary from precise 
appropriation of 
detail. The result 








with t : ; is se of 
mand he — This ell looks as though it had been added to an old house to satisfy the growing demands of the : ‘ yas 

nsion in Salem, family, and yet, at the same time, it seems an integral part of the structure. It gives informality and mar ed individu- 
a model of the dignity. ality. 
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A most unusual and charming solution of the difficult problem of the A hospitable doorway which augments the entrance hall, being in itself 


boxed-in staircase has been obtained by shortening the stair length to a almost a tiny room. The broad clapboards of the house and the twenty- 
couple of feet less than the level of the second floor. four panes in the window add much to the apparent age of the house. 























The furnishings of this house are much above the average. The tables and chairs in the living-room are based on good models and are restrained E 
copies of these. The arrangement of easy-chairs and reading-table in a semi-circle at one side of the fireplace is unusual and inviting. a 
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A building of any sort begins with the plan. In this case 
there has been achieved that much talked about and seldom 
realized thing, economy of space. A possible floor area has been 
put into the rooms. Measure up the hall space and see how little 
of it there is. There are the defects of this quality, however. 
The small entrance hall had to be enlarged unnaturally by a 
large porch, which impairs the simplicity of the front. The stair- 
way is constrained, though the effect of constraint has been over- 
come in a great measure by the ingenuity of the architect, as we 
shall see later. On the second floor, the owner’s suite is not 
ideal as a living arrangement, although it may be the owner’s 
own arrangement in this case; the bathrooms and the dressing- 
rooms do not bear an intimate enough relation to each other. The 
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An adaptation of the old-fashioned “entry” that gives an immediate 
effect of hominess. 

















Glass doors opening from the small entrance hall into the dining-room 
and living-room overcome any possible feeling of constriction. 


original cause of these defects (and they may not be defects for 
the owner) is a programme of room requirements too great for 
the overall size of the house. Granting this as a conditioning 
factor, there can be only praise for the skill shown by the archi- 
tect in his necessary compromise with it. The individual rooms 
are generous and well related, with convenience in mind at all 
points. 

The effect of the plan can be observed in part from the photo- 
raphs of the rooms. 

The wide openings from the hall into living-room and dining- 
room give a semblance of openness which the plans as a whole 
do not, perhaps, really provide for. Appropriateness and good 
proportion have been sacrificed somewhat by the fact that the 
French doors are too large for the wall surfaces. It was better 
to sacrifice these details of exact good taste, however, than to 
have a congested hall. They would not be worth mentioning 
but for the fact that home-builders have a tendency to discount 
their too great requirements by exaggerated means of this sort. 

The hall is a very interesting part of the house, particularly 
on account of the staircase, which is a more ingenious solution 

(Continued on page rxviti) 














THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


THE SECOND STORY 


CONTAINING A SITTING-ROOM, THREE BEDROOMS, AND TWO BATHROOMS, PLANNED BY THE LADY 
OF THE HOUSE FOR HERSELF, HER YOUNG DAUGHTER, AND ONE MAID 


HIS second floor appeals to us 

particularly, as the inside of the 

house, irrespective of the ex- 

terior, was considered in making 
the floor plan. After the mistress of the 
house had drawn the plan to scale and 
changed it — nobody knows how many 
times — she submitted it to a well-known 
architect who was surprised that it was 
so well done and almost correct architect- 
urally even as to the outside of the house. 
There are details not quite as he would 
have planned them — for instance, the 
north window in the daughter’s room. 
This rectangular casement window is 
placed very high and is not like any of the 
other windows in shape or size. However, 
as it was just what was wanted inside the 
room where the head of the bed is directly 
under it, it was built in as an experiment 
and is so satisfactory that it probably 
never will be changed. 

The owner’s suite, as shown by the 
photographs, consists of an open-air 
sleeping-room, a sitting-room with two 
large clothes closets and a chest of draw- 
ers built into it, and a combined dressing- 
room and bathroom. 

On entering the sitting-room from the 
~ hall, one looks directly into an end of the 
sleeping-room, which with its soft rug and 


comfortable chairs has the appearance of 
being an extension of the sitting-room. 
This is the only part of the sleeping-room 
that can be seen from any point in the 
sitting-room. 

The floor plan shows that the dimen- 
sions of the sleeping-room are such that 
two beds placed at the left of the door, 
with heads against the partition wall, 
while not visible from the sitting-room, 
are not in cramped quarters but occupy a 
space planned for them. No attempt has 
been made to conceal the fact that this is 
a sleeping-room, but the privacy of the 
room is maintained. This room faces the 
south and has windows on three sides of it, 
so that it is usually flooded with sunshine, 
and the owner finds that it is very pleasant 
to sleep in a bed that has been in the sun 
all day, as well as in a room with three 
sides that may be opened to admit the air. 
Artificial heat has never been used, al- 
though provision has been made for it, as 
the room was comfortable at night during 
the past winter, and delightfully warm on 
sunshiny days. Venetian blinds are used 
inside the sleeping-room. By opening only 
one side of the room during the extremely 
cold weather, as is the custom in open-air 
schools, a cross draft is avoided. The 
thermometer in the artificially heated 

















Exactly the right relation exists here between the lamp and the reader’s chair, the latter being 
of a height to insure proper illumination of book or paper. 
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room adjoining is carefully watched in 
order that the heat may be kept down to 
a livable temperature. 

The floor of this sleeping-room is cov- 
ered with olive-green linoleum and the 
beds are far enough away from the win- 
dows to prevent their being put out of use 
by a sudden shower or a flurry of snow, 
unless it is a very driving storm indeed. 
The owner did not wish her open-air 
sleeping-room to be a constant care, and 
in her planning endeavored to meet half 
way every condition necessary for comfort 
and well-being. 

The glass doors separating the sleeping- 
room from the sitting-room have thus 
far been left uncurtained. Owing to the 
architectural construction of the sleeping- 
room, privacy may be obtained by closing 
the doors without shutting off the light or 
the view beyond from the sitting-room. 
The floor plan shows the windows and 
~vindow seat across one side of the sitting- 
room. The window on the south side of 
the room, between the writing-desk shown 
in the photograph and the window-seat, 
was not really needed for light or air, but 
it was a good place to put a window, gives 
a nice balance to the bookcase opposite, 
and a most attractive view across the 
park. 

The fireplace, the bookcases, the com- 
fortable couch near the built-in book- 
shelves, the low chair near the reading- 
table, placed there because it is just the 
right height for sewing or reading under 
the shaded lamp, are all shown in the 
photographs and tell their own story of 
forethought in their selection and placing 
—of plans well laid for normal, happy 
living, and perfect freedom from affecta- 
tion. Any one can see that it is an ideal 
place for a friendly visit or for a quiet 
hour, and just the place for the mother of 
the three sons who occupy the floor above 
her to think and plan for them, and with 
them. 

The closets and built-in chest of draw- 
ers across the opposite side of the room 
are so well spaced and balanced that they ° 
add to the appearance of the room rather 
than suggest places to put things out of 
sight. The occupant of the room, by the 
way, is far too wise to place a couch so 
near the closet door that it is in the way of 
opening the door. It was pushed nearer 
the door because we did not want the end 
of the couch to be the dominant note in 
the photograph and then, too, we like the 
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perfectly livable and natural-looking pile 
of books and papers on the lower shelf of 
the built-in book case (see cut below). 

In one closet there are poles for hangers 
placed very high for one-piece frocks, and 
lower ones for coats and skirts. The other 
closet contains shelves from the bottom 


part way up to the ceiling, for while the 
owner sets her standards high, she tries to 
keep the everyday things not only within 
the range of normal vision, but within 
reaching distance. Boxes of various sizes, 
each labeled, containing sewing materials 
and other home accessories are to be found 

















An example of correct glass doors. 


The panes, made to order, are unusually broad, and the sliding 


portiére offers a means of privacy when desired. 
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on these shelves. These closets and draw- 
ers are deep enough and high enough to 
contain many things but are not partly 
filled with unused or seldom-used articles. 
Over-crowding is a fault avoided in the 
general scheme of things throughout the 
house as well as on this floor. Shoes, hats, 
and furs are kept in the built-in chest of 
drawers under the window between the 
closets. Glass knobs were selected instead 
of brass or other metal drawer pulls. They 
are easier to keep clean, require no polish- 
ing with metal paste, and are very attrac- 
tive indeed. 

The woodwork throughout is soft brown 
in tone — gumwood in natural finish. The 
glass-paneled doors were made to order. 
No doubt you have noticed that the door 
openings are wider than those usually 
seen, and how much more attractive the 
double doors are than if a single one had 
been used. Double doors please us uncon- 
sciously because they give symmetry and 
balance, and with uncurtained glass panels, 
wall decorations are not hidden from view 
when the doors are left open. They give 
an air of spaciousness and an hospitable 
effect that it is not possible to obtain 
with a single door. In this room the effect 
is especially pleasing because in enter- 

(Continued on page rrvii) 











A NEW FIREPROOF COMPOSITION 


HE invention of Mr. Isadore 

Flexner of Boston of a composi- 

tion that is absolutely fireproof 

and, relatively speaking, sound- 

proof, promises to prove a revolutionary 
factor in construction. It was origi- 
nally intended for use as flooring, but 
already its possible uses have presented 
themselves as so numerous that it is diffi- 
cult to mark its limitations. Perhaps the 
best idea of what it is like may be given to 
a person who has never seen it by asking 
him to imagine a concrete floor that is as 
resilient as a well-laid carpet and almost 
as sound-proof, and which will receive 
nails or screws as easily as if it were wood. 
Carpets can be tacked to it, wooden floors 
nailed over it, linoleum glued on top of 
it. It is spread over a reinforcement as 
concrete is spread and can be walked on 
within forty-eight hours after it is set up. 
It is interesting to know just how the 
Flexner Soundproof Cushion was devel- 
oped. At the outset, Mr. Flexner and Mr. 
E. R. Taylor, with whom Mr. Flexner is 
associated in business, were making a 
composition red floor similar to those that 
are on the market to-day. This floor did 
not admit of as much resiliency as was re- 
quired on the particular piece of work they 
had in mind. In casting about to over- 
come the hardness of this particular floor, 
they developed in their experiments a 
combination of materials that gave them 
the Flexner Soundproof Cushion. They 
did not realize that they had a material 
that would prove to be what the Flexner 
Soundproof Cushion has developed into, 
until the fragment discarded by Mr. 
Flexner was rescued from the waste basket 
by his partner. They were ready to give 
up the thought of a resilient floor when, 
through this accident, they found that 
the material, although it did not show a 
finished surface, could be used as a sound 
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deadener between floors. From that time 
on, they decided that the material would 
meet a long-felt want for a fireproof floor 
construction, and for removing sounds 
between floors in ordinary residential 
property. 

On visiting architects and engineers, 
after they had decided that they had a 
valuable material, they found them ready 
and willing to encourage the proposition 
as a valuable adjunct in fireproof floor 
construction. This was brought about 
by the fact that the Flexner composition 
could be substituted for the present system 
of cinder concrete and screeds. This latter 
method has caused a great deal of dissatis- 
faction owing to the fact that where water 
is used, such as scrubbing over a cinder 
fill, sulphuric acid is generated, its action 
affecting the linoleum, cork-tile, par- 
quetry, or other material which usually 
covers a floor of this kind. The acid 
also destroys the pipes that are used for 
carrying wires, gas, etc. 

The Flexner Cushion is spread in proper 
thickness over the reinforcement, and, 
after being properly set up, this construc- 
tion is ready for either a wooden, linoleum 
or cork-tile floor. This new system, not 
only gives a very much more satisfactory 
floor, owing to its resiliency, but at the same 
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time saves considerable cost, because it 
is not necessary to make the floor surface 
as thick as where the ordinary concrete 
arch with cinder fill is used. The reinforce- 
ment carries with it the necessary strength 
to take care of all the weight applied in 
this form of floor construction, and the 
Flexner Cushion will take care of the bal- 
ance, such as the application of the lino- 
leum, cork-tile or wood floors. This same 
method of reinforcement is adaptable to 
fireproof roof construction. The Nail 
Course is used as a medium for nailing on 
the slate. 

On September 14 a test of the Flexner 
Nail Course was made in connection with 
the reinforcement test for the west wing 
of the Wellesley dormitories, of which 
Coolidge and Carlson are the architects. 
This test was requested by the engineer in 
order to determine the carrying weight of 
the slab, which is an essential feature of 
roofing material. The experiment devel- 
oped very satisfactorily and exceeded the 
expectations of the engineer. The slab was 
two by five feet and two inches thick, and 
showed a carrying weight of four hundred 
pounds to the square foot, with a deflec- 
tion of ten-sixteenths of an inch; the slab 
remained intact. This amount of weight 
is far in excess of the requirements for a 
roof-construction material of this kind and 
demonstrates conclusively its advantages 


‘where slate is to be used as a covering. 


The slate can be nailed to this slab just as 
easily as to a board plank, and with the 
particular advantage of being absolutely 
fireproof. 

This experiment opens up an entirely 
new asset for floor construction. From the 
results obtained in this test it is found that 
a floor can be constructed with a similar 
reinforcement on twenty-four to twenty- 
six inch centers, and this Flexner Cushion 
or Nail Course can be used in place of the 
old concrete arch and the cinder fill. It 
offers to architects a proposition that will 
not only reduce the cost considerably but 
at the same time do away with wooden 
cross beams. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


School and Home Gardens is a con- 
prehensive book, by W. H. D. Meier, de- 
signed especially as a text for grammar 
schools. It deals with a wide range of 
topics and gives plain, definite directions 
for the planting and care of most of the 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. It is illus- 
trated with numerous excellent drawings 
and photographs, and is likely to be fully 
as useful to the average amateur gardener 
as in the schoolroom (Ginn and Company, 


Boston). 


Yard and Garden, a revised edition of 
the excellent hand-book by Tarkington 
Baker, has recently been issued. It is, as 
its subtitle indicates, “‘A Book of Practi- 
cal Information for the Amateur Gardener 
in City, Town, or Suburb.”” There are ex- 
cellent discussions of such topics as these: 
The Yard, Planning the Garden, Lawns, 
Vines, Annuals, Hardy Perennials, Hardy 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, Window Gardens. 
The illustrations are helpful and the book 
will be found useful by those who desire 
to make the most of their home grounds 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis). 


A-B-C of Housekeeping, by Christine 
Terhune Herrick, is a practical handbook 
for the inexperienced housekeeper. It 
deals with the fundamental principles of 
home-making and their application to 
everyday problems of living. This book, 
which is clearly and compactly written, 
contains many helpful suggestions, es- 
pecially for the woman who must manage 
on a small income (Harper Brothers, New 
York). 


Wanted — Young Woman to Help with 
Housework, by C. Helene Barker, treats 
of the Servant Question from the point of 
view not only of its present difficulties, 
but of its probable solution for the future. 
Miss Barker puts the profession of house- 
work on a business basis and shows how 
it can be worked out satisfactorily for 
both employer and employee. Her state- 
ments are not merely theoretical, but are 
founded on actual cases where their prac- 
tical value has been proved. Miss Barker 
carries out her plan still further by set- 
ting forth a series of eight-hour schedules 
for one, two, and three employees. She 
says in conclusion: ‘“‘Naturally such a 
revolution from methods now in vogue 
cannot be wrought in a day, and the 
transitional period may be one of some 
difficulty and confusion for employer and 
employee alike who have spent a large 
portion of their lives under the old régime. 
But the revolution is imperative and the 
ultimate benefit beyond calculation ” 
(Moffat, Yard and Company, New York). 
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‘ duce a Piano Varnish. 








—— 


As the Painter 
in the Post Says: 


“When you have a certain varnishing job 
to do use the varnish that is specially made 
for that job.” 


Every woman knows that a recipe for doughnuts will not 
produce biscuits. Neither will a Floor Varnish recipe pro- 





MARNOT 


For floors 


Floors are walked on, danced on 
and furniture is dragged over 
them. They are scrubbed and 
swept and rubbed. Mar-not 
meets these conditions, holds its 
looks and gives you long service 
under the most abusive treatment. 


SCARNOT 


For furniture and 
woodwork 
The steam from a radiator, the 
heat of a dish or the splash of 
boiling water, has no effect on 
Scar-not. It takes a rich, lus- 
trous polish and is extensively 
used by furniture manufacturers. 


REXPAR 


For outdoor work 
Weather is relentless in its at- 
tacks on varnish. Rexpar can be 
exposed to heat, cold, rain or 
snow, or even submerged under 
water, and still retain its lustre 
and never turn white. Use it for 
all outside varnishing. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS & 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.:; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 


























Each of these three S-W Varnishes is made to protect and 
beautify a particular surface and stand the wear that such 
a surface gets. Get the Varnish for your purpose from the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. 











Send for These 


Send 10 cents for ‘‘Going to Market,’’ the clever new game that 
teaches and entertains, and get this useful book with it, free of charge, 
The ABC of Home Painting. 




















A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROOND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — “The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round ” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 ne¢. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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HOSE interested in old clocks 

of American manufacture — and 

the number of such persons is 

growing each year — have for 
the most part devoted their attention to 
the craftsmanship of the Willards and the 
Connecticut group. This is quite proper, 
for it was Simon Willard, Eli Terry, and 
Seth Thomas who were the fathers of the 
clock-making industry in this country, and 
their clocks have been numerous enough 
to arouse and hold the interest of collectors 
of Americana. 

But there was another clockmaker who, 
because of the genuine beauty of his handi- 
work deserves to be ranked as the equal if 
not the superior of the others as a designer 
and craftsman if not as a mechanical gen- 
ius. Nevertheless, he has been quite gener- 
ally neglected. Mrs. Moore does not men- 
tion him in her Old Clock Book, and it is 
almost impossible to find anything in print 
about him. Collectors have never taken 
him up; it is doubtful if you will find a 
single clock of his in the antique shops of 
New York or Boston. 

I refer to one Lemuel Curtis who was 
making clocks for the finest New England 
trade a hundred years ago. Only the most 
meager details of his life have been re- 
corded. He was born in Boston in 1790, 
moved to Concord, Massachusetts, in 1814, 
and soon afterward opened a clock-making 
establishment there. In 1816 he took out 
a patent on an improvement on the Wil- 
lard timepiece or banjo clock. He moved 
to Burlington, Vermont, in 1818 or 1820 
and died there in 1857. 

Curtis was a follower of Simon Willard 
if not one of his many apprentices. He 
made use of the movement invented by 
Willard for his timepiece, and in his design 
followed the general lines of the banjo 
clocks. But the Curtis clocks surpass even 
the Willard presentation timepieces in 
grace and elegance. Curtis used more 
gilding and ornament than Willard, and 
his clocks display finer proportions and 
more elaborate details. 

The chief respect in which the Curtis 
design differs from that of the Willard 
clocks is in the shape of the pendulum box. 
In the Curtis clocks this is circular instead 
of rectangular, its diameter being notice- 
ably greater than that of the dial. It is 
covered with a convex glass on which is 
painted a picture — usually a classical, 
historical, or allegorical subject. 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


Curtis clocks were intended to be hung 
on the wall, not to be stood on a shelf, and 
they are not supplied with brackets. The 
bottom of the clock, however, is always or- 
namented with a gilt finial of an acanthus- 
leaf pattern. Surrounding the dial and the 
pendulum box is a circular row of gilt balls 
or beading, and at the sides of the central 
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Curtis clock at Red Lion Inn, Stockbridge, Mass. 
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portion there are curved gilt ornaments al- 
most precisely like those on the Willard 
clocks. This middle section has also a 
brightly painted front — usually a coat- 
of-arms‘' and some foliage pattern. The 
hands of the clock are most frequently 
composed of a series of circles or loops, 
where the original hands are intact. Sur- 
mounting the whole is a gilt eagle, always 
well modeled, and with either spread or 
closed wings. 

Mr. George M. Curtis’s clock has the 
spread eagle, the loop hands, and a paint- 
ing on the pendulum box representing 
Phaeton driving the chariot of the sun. 
On the dial is painted “Warranted by 
L. Curtis” in script, and the word “ Patent” 
appears in print under the coat-of-arms. 

No two of these clocks seem to be just 
alike; in fact they differ slightly in almost 
every detail. 

Theclock at Stockbridge has solid hands 
— possibly a modern addition. The signa- 
ture “‘L. Curtis’”’ appears in print at the 
top of the dial and the word “Patent” at 
the bottom and again above the coat-of- 
arms. The picture on the pendulum box 
probably represents the shipwreck of Saint 
Paul. 

Mrs. Swift’s Curtis clock has one origi- 
nal and one modern hand. “L. Curtis” 
appears above the coat-of-arms and 
“Patent” on the dial. The picture is 
an emblematic representation of Com- 
merce. 

A somewhat later clock — perhaps made 
in Burlington — is owned by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Peckham of Providence, Rhode 
Island. This clock has a thermometer in 
the middle section, below the word “ Pa- 
tented,” in place of the usual painting. 
The picture on the pendulum box is sup- 
posed to be Paul Revere and the Old North 
Church, Boston. There is a sweep second 
hand, which is an unusual feature, and the 
dial bears the words “Warranted by Cur- 
tis & Dunning.” 

I do not happen to know of any case in 
which a Curtis clock has changed hands 
for a money consideration, and it would 
therefore be quite impossible to appraise 
them satisfactorily. Willard banjo clocks 
sell for $35 up, but fine examples of the 
Simon Willard presentation timepieces 
are valued at $100 or more. Owners of 
Curtis clocks in good condition are doubt 
less justified in considering them worth 
no less. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS 


HE recommendations of the National 

Bureau of Education concerning gar- 
dening for city schools are meeting with 
general approval. Reports already re- 
ceived show that over one hundred city 
school superintendents have adopted the 
plan and that thirty-five have already put 
it into operation in one or more schools. 
The scarcity of trained teachers and the 
lack of available funds in budgets already 
made up, undoubtedly, are the chief fac- 
tors operating against its general adoption. 
Many boards of education are providing 
for the work in their budgets for next 
year and are arranging for the training of 
teachers either at summer schools or in 
actual service. 

Owing to the scarcity of trained garden- 
ing teachers the work in many of the 
schools for the present season is under the 
direction of one of the regular teachers. 
Some of these emergency teachers have 
assumed the proper attitude toward the 
work and are bound to produce good re- 
sults. Others have failed to grasp the full 
significance of the plan. They have not 
been able to get away from the miniature 
garden idea and to realize that when 
guided properly children can carry on 
much larger projects. 

The representatives of the Bureau have 
visited personally several cities in the East 
and South and it is in these cities that 
most progress has been made. Most of the 
superintendents, especially those in the 
South, have shown much eagerness to get 
the work started. Miss Ethel Gowans of 
the Bureau’s staff visited Asheville, North 
Carolina, on May 24 and writes concern- 
ing the work as follows: “In Asheville 
there are 160 home gardens well started 
and producing. Some of the children al- 
ready have sold as much as $6.00 worth of 
vegetables. The majority of these gardens 
are over 30 by 80 feet and the garden 
teachers visit each garden once a week, 
receiving an extra salary for this work. In 
one instance, a mother feared to let her 
son take charge of the garden as it was a 
necessary part of the summer’s income, but 
she now feels that it is the best garden 
they have ever had. Superintendent 
Howell says that the children have brought 
gardening into many homes where it never 
was before.” 

Some cities have started the work in 
all of their schools. Others have started 
it in only a part of their system with the 
intention of extending it to the remaining 
schools when funds and teachers are 
available. Some cities also, while they 
have adopted the plan, have found it 
necessary to modify it temporarily to suit 
local conditions. 
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Give Water and 


t Service Equal to 
the Best Public Utility Plants in Cities 


The largest or smallest residence, no matter where located, can be equipped 
with all the comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pres- 


can operate. The Kewanee is built as a complet pact system in our factory and 
ready for a life-time of good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Cost from 
45.00 up, according to capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will 
install a Kewanee System, with our guarantee of success, ANEE PRIVATE UTIL- 
ITIES give daily service and remove the last objections to comfortable country living. 


Water Supply Systems — Sewage Dis Plants — Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline gines — Gasoline Storage Plants Vacuum Cleaning Systems COMPLETE & COMPACT 


Send for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above 














KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 121 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


(Formerly, Kewanee Water Supply Company) Branch Offices—50 Church Street. NEW YORK and 1212 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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Alba Lighting Equipment ina Los Angeles home 
is beautiful and makes seeing easy 


Good Light 


lends Charm, Cheer and 
Comfort to the evening 
hours of the Home. 


For social gatherings, the light should 
be beautiful and luxurious, but without 
irritation to the eyes. 

For the living-room, library or den, 
the light should be soft, agreeable, and 
distributed where needed for sewing, 
playing games, reading—especially where 
there are children who study at night. 
In the bedroom, the light should be 
very soft and restful, except near a dress- 
ing table, where more light is needed. 
Light is also needed in closets. 

In the nursery and children’s bedrooms, 
there should be zo bright spots of light 
to irritate young eyes, but rather an even, 
soft well-diffused light that is kind to 
their young eyes. 

In the bathroom the light should be 
plentiful, so that shaving is easy, but 
should not irritate the eyes. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


For most purposes, Alba gives the most 
and best light, softened so that the eyes 
can use it. In many designs, it is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Alba also distributes light 
where it is needed and gets more light 
from the same current—money saved. 


These Books tell how 
to get good light for the different rooms in your 
home and for various businesses. Send the coupon 
for the ones you want, 
1-Homes 4-Stores 
2-Dept. Stores 5-Offices 
3-Restaurants 6-Clubs 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


7-Hotels 
8-Banks 
9-Theatres 


10-Hospitals 
11-Churches 


Pittsburgh 
Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia. St Louis 


Bosion, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 
; San Francisco 
Toronto 


Send me 
Lighting Infor- 
ination on Subjects 


S. 
Pat. Off. 





Street 
City and State___ 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 















































BY FRED J. WAGNER 


HE recent remarkable speed 

made in the Astor Cup Race on 

the new Sheepshead Bay Speed- 

way, when those fleet gasoline 
monsters ate up space very close to the 
tune of two miles a minute, has set the 
entire automobile world talking. There 
are several angles on this record breaking. 
First, the sporting angle of the contest 
provided a thrilling spectacle which made 
one’s blood surge through one’s veins and 
provided one genuine sensation after an- 
other. Then there was the engineering 
point of view—the phenomenon that 
present-day automobile engineers and de- 
signers are able to build a piece of ma- 
chinery out of steel, bronze, wood, rub- 
ber, and a few other substances and make 
it travel at something approximating the 
speed of a bullet. Not only is the speed 
notable, but the fact that a car can stand 
up under the terrific strain mile after mile 
for a distance of 350 miles on a smooth, 
broad, scientifically banked track is in it- 
self startling. The human element also is 
to be considered, for the cool headwork, 
the clever judgment, the drawn steel 
nerves and daring of the men who piloted 
these cars and those who rode beside them 
as mechanicians, is something worthy of 
mention. 

But as far as the automobilist is con- 
cerned, — that is, the automobilist who 
is not a racing enthusiast, — the chief 
feature of interest is that in building cars 
capable of attaining such phenomenal 
speed, the manufacturers are learning 
how to build better and better everyday 
touring cars. In spite of all that has been 
said for and against racing, the unalterable 
fact remains that racing has taught man- 
ufacturers how to build pleasure cars. 
The same principles involved to a large 
extent in the construction of a speed ma- 
chine were incorporated a couple of sea- 
sons later in the stock models turned out 
by the same manufacturer, for in develop- 
ing speed in a car, stamina likewise has to 
be developed. The former cannot succeed 
without the latter. 

Take the early-day racing cars. They 
were heavy, cumbersome things and had 
not much speed in excess of a mile a min- 
ute on a straight course. At first it was 
thought that the way to improve them was 
to build bigger motors, and the manufac- 
turers did so, loading the fore part of these 
cars with heavy cumbersome engines 
whose cylinders had great capacity. The 
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result, as it developed in a few years of 
experience, was that heavy motors made 
too much weight for the car to carry. 
Such big engines required especially heavy 
transmissions, and cars were slow of their 
own dead weight. Then, too, this dead 
weight was what made them break down 
faster in contests. 

A few years ago the French and Eng- 
lish makers began to build speed cars of 
small bore, but a very long stroke — 
what is commonly known as the long- 
stroke motor. This meant that the motor 
could be built much lighter and soon be- 
came an accepted practice. The valve 
construction also was changed, making the 
valves much larger to secure a quicker 
exit of exhaust gases, as well as rapid in- 
take of the charge. This selfsame design 
found itself adopted by the builders of a 
number of pleasure cars, and just as rac- 
ing-cars could be made lighter with this 
long-stroke motor, so touring-cars could 
be made lighter and easier on tires, yet 
rendering as good service and in many 
cases better service than the heavy car. 

The first cars on record in races had but 
one cylinder, then two, then four, then 
six, and as I have mentioned in these 
pages recently, eight and twelve cylinders 
were adopted. The recent adoption of the 
twelve-cylinder motor, I have it on good 
authority, had its inception in the design 
of the twelve-cylinder English Sunbeam 
racer which is now in this country. 

Just look back over the list of success- 
ful present-day cars and observe how 
many of them owe their prestige to early- 
or later-day racing victories. Some of 
them never were heard of until they raced. 
Some of the older now famous cars that 
shone brilliantly in early days were the 
Packard, Chalmers, Simplex, Fiat, Mer- 
cedes, Renault, Panhard, Buick, Maxwell, 
National, Apperson, White, Locomobile, 
Haynes, Lozier, Franklin, Jackson, Cad- 
illac, Peerless, and many others. More 
lately, the Mercer, Stutz, Peugeot, Sun- 
beam, and others have achieved racing 
fame. A number of the early makes still 
stick to racing — Mercedes, Simplex, 
Maxwell, etc. 

Of course the racing of to-day is dif- 
ferent from that of yesterday — about 
the difference between a mile a minute 
and two miles a minute. However, car- 
makers have not ceased to learn many 
things in the course of their racing cam- 
paigns. In the old days they learned les- 















sons on mile dirt tracks and road races. 
Now they are learning on specially built 
banked tracks. 

Some may argue that road racing over 
courses that were rough taught more 
to manufacturers than competition on 
smooth board tracks, but this is hardly so. 
Road races where bumps were encountered 
served their purpose and will still con- 
tinue to serve their purpose — teaching 
makers how to put stamina into their 
cars, how to put material and workman- 
ship into them which can stand vibration 
and pounding. It also taught them some 
things about making cars comfortable, 
but now speedway racing on smooth 
board or cement tracks fills another want. 
It is teaching makers to build motors to 
stand the strain of the fiercest speed, all 
of which comes down to this: If a maker 
can build a racing-car whose motor will 
turn over more than 3000 revolutions a 
minute in developing a speed of over 110 
miles an hour, that maker can build a 
better touring-car than the average, for 
under moderate speed conditions the 
chances of the motor standing up for a 
long time are obvious. 

Not only has racing developed the car 
as a unit, but the component parts which 
in many cases have become standardized 
parts in modern cars have of course been 
wonderfully improved. Carburetors, mag- 
netos, spark plugs, ignition systems, and 
one of the most important of all, tires, 
have undergone many stages of refine- 
ment and improvement because of the 
speed game. It is truly remarkable to 
think that a combination of fabric, gum, 
and mineral substances can be made into 
a casing “‘wrapped around a ring of air,” 
and made strong enough and tough enough 
to stand sustained speed far in excess of 
100 miles an hour. It is phenomenal that 
such a delicate instrument as the car- 
buretor could have been refined to such a 
point that it delivers just the right mix- 
ture of gas and air into the cylinders at 
intervals almost too minute to observe 
mechanically. Racing was the extreme 
test for all of these. Racing was responsi- 
ble more than any other ordeal for the 
present state of perfection of the auto- 
mobile. 

It is true that automobile racing is 
dangerous, but I am very glad to see the 
sport gradually getting down to contests 
on specially built scientific speedways 
which are far safer than road races and 
the old dirt-track races. The danger of 
accident to spectators and drivers is being 
materially reduced. Automobile racing 
is not dying. It came to stay, and the 
enormous crowd which attended the 
Astor Cup Race bears out this opinion. 
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“Lavender and old lace _ SS ’ 


gowns and old gold!*”* 
A fit setting for all this — the 
woodwork finished with Vitralite, 
the Long-Life White Enamel. | 
N homes where dwells the 
spirit of refinement and dis- || 
crimination, Vitralite is used 
| for its chaste whiteness and 
permanency. 
Here at last is an enamel that | 
| will not crack, peel nor turn 
yellow, whether used inside or 
outside, on wood, metal, we 
or cement —and it lasts onger | 
than paint. 
Send for valuable book and two | 
Free Sample Panels 
'!] one finished with Vitralite and 
| the other with ‘61’ Floor 
Varnish, the varnish that stands 
the wear — the punishment 
every floor receives. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 

| money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are | 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
"|| and sold by paint and hardware dealers || F 
| everywhere. iF 
Address inquiries to Pratt &4 Lambert-Inc., | 
81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Can | 
ada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont 











PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Aw Yee Burma Crease ESTABLISHED 66 Years “SSS oon Pana 


Briocesurs. CANAD. 











AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 














The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HEsTeER Price. the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
ireshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 
effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 
newa!) for $3.00. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TWO INTERESTING BULBS 


HE interest of the winter window 

garden is greatly increased by 

growing a few new things every 

year. Among the bulbous flowers 
there are many plants which are so little 
known that they are practically novelties 
to the great majority of window gardeners. 
One of the most interesting of these is the 
curious bulb called the Monarch of the 
East, now offered by various seedhouses. 
It is related to the familiar Jack-in-the 
Pulpit of damp woods. 

The bulbs are very large and cost about 
twenty cents each. The most interesting 
thing about them is that they will send up 
their remarkable flowers without even be- 
ing planted. I have found that the most 
satisfactory treatment for this bulb is to 
set it in pebbles in a shallow plate and add 
just enough water to keep the under sur- 
face of the bulb moist. This prevents its 
shriveling. In sucha setting as shown in 
the picture on the next page, the blossom- 
ing bulb gives a most picturesque effect. 

After the bulb has blossomed, it should 
be potted in soil in a good-sized flower- 
pot. The very large curious-shaped leaves 
will then unfold and make an interesting 
display. 

Another little-grown bulb is the Spring 
Colchicum. This is listed in the catalogues 
as Colchicum bulbocodium but the botan- 
ists now call it Bulbocodium vernum. The 
bulbs are rather small, commercial sizes av- 
eraging about an inch in widest diameter. 
They are shaped much like those of the 
autumn Colchicum, with a vaselike projec- 
tion on the bottom. Each bulb is covered 
with a thick brown tunic that encloses it 
from bottom to top, except where it may 
be broken open by a starting offshoot. 

These Spring Colchicums are to be 
planted in soil like other bulbs. 


THE TROUBLESOME BORERS 


N the case of many fruit and ornamental 

trees, the mest dangerous insect ene- 
mies are the various borers that attack the 
trunk and branches. These pests cause 
the death of hundreds of thousands of 
promising trees every year; the best sea- 
son to look out for them is just after the 
leaves have fallen. This November exami- 
nation of peach, plum, pear, apple, elm, 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


maple, and other trees is one of the most 
important duties of the month. 

It is easy to find in neglected apple trees 
a good example of a stem-boring insect. 
It is a good-sized cylindrical grub called 
the Round-headed Apple-tree Borer. Its 
life-history is very similar to that of many 
other related insects that live in various 
other trees. In brief summary this is its 
story: — 

Some summer day a large cylindrical 
brownish beetle, with two long feelers pro- 
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Dig out the Peach Borers with a sharp knife. 
jecting from the head and two white stripes 
running along the back, alights upon an ap- 
ple tree. She makes her way to the base 
of the trunk where she deposits a rather 
long white egg in the bark. A few days 
later the egg hatches into a small whitish 
grub that begins to feed upon the inner 
bark, gradually making a little cell in 
which it lives. By the end of the season it 
is still in this little cell. The place where 
the cell is may readily be seen from the 
outside because the outer bark is blacker 
than the healthy bark around it. 

The next spring the little borer begins 
feeding again, after its winter fast, and 
gradually burrows inward through the 
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solid wood. It continues to work through 
this second season, making round tunnels 
in the trunk. When the cold weather of 
the second winter comes it rests quietly in 
its burrow until spring. Then it begins 
feeding again and by fall is full grown. It 
is then nearly an inch long with a pair of 
strong dark jaws and the front of the 
body distinctly flattened. 

The large larva burrows outward to the 
bark. Then it stops feeding and changes 
to a pupa within the burrow. In May or 
June the pupa changes again to an adult 
beetle looking like the one that laid the 
egg three years before. 

A borer with a similar life-history fre- 
quently infests sugar-maple trees. Eggs 
are laid in the bark of the trunk by a cylin- 
drical beetle about an inch long, prettily 
marked in yellow and black. The larve 
that hatch from the eggs burrow first in 
the inner bark and later in the wood be- 
neath. 

The trunks of elm trees are commonly 
attacked by another borer having a simi- 
lar life-history. The eggs are laid in sum- 
mer on or in the bark and the larve bur- 
row through the inner bark during their 
first year of life. Later they go deeper into 
the wood and probably change to beetles 
about three years from the time the eggs 
were laid. 

The Locust Borer is one of the most 
abundant boring beetles. The adult is a 
handsome cylindrical insect about an inch 
long, its brown or blackish body being 
marked with many transverse stripes of 
yellow. Locust trees are so seriously in- 
jured by the grubs that many people have 
given up the attempt to grow them. 

There are many other kinds of these 
beetles with long feelers that have similar 
life histories. They attack a great variety 
of tree trunks and the larve may often 
be found in splitting up firewood. Pines, 
hickories, maples, and various other trees 
are thus attacked by the larve of these 
beetles. 

If you find twigs scattered beneath the 
oak trees look at the end where each was 
broken from the branch. If it shows signs 
of being gnawed off, the twig is probably 
inhabited by the Oak Twig-Pruner. Split 
a twig open to see if it has been burrowed 
down the middle. If so you will probably 
find a larva or a pupa inside. 














The life story of this Oak Twig-Pruner 
is full of interest. The beetle that lays the 
egg in the bark of the oak twig is a rather 
small relative of the Apple Borer. It has a 
slender body and long feelers. The egg 
soon hatches into a whitish larva that 
eats its way into the center of the twig and 
then tunnels it lengthwise. It continues 
thus to burrow until it is about full size. 
Then it gnaws through the wood of the 
twig on the side toward the tree in sucha 
way that the branch finally breaks apart 
when the wind blows and the twig con- 
taining the larva falls to the ground. In 
this way it really prunes the tree, and so it 








Monarch of the East in flower. 


is called the Oak Twig-Pruner or some- 
times simply the Oak Pruner. 

After the twigs have fallen the larve 
within the hidden burrows change to pu- 
pe, to change again later to adult beetles 
that burrow out through the cut end of 
the twig. These usually appear in early 
summer. 

This insect often attacks other trees. 
Hickories and maples, apples and pears 
are occasionally infested by it, as well as 
a few other trees which are rarely at- 
tacked. 

The Elm Twig Girdler is an interesting 
insect which as yet does not seem to be 
widely distributed. It is locally destruc- 
tive in parts of Illinois. Its presence is 
shown by finding small elm twigs lying be- 
neath the trees inearly summer. By look- 
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(Substantial home, Davenport, Ia., finished throughout in Arkansas Soft Pine) 


ONLY RICH, ARTISTIC WOODWORK 


that will last for generations and retain its 
lustre, goes into homes of this character. 





That is why 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
the satin-like finish — 









was chosen oe 

for this Possible 

h color treat- 
louse ments producing 


rich, lasting tone 


Dark Mahogany, 
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MA Weathered Oak, Mission Green, 

F st yt Silver Gray, Natural Varnish, White Enamel 
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we Home Builders’ Book de Luxe on request. Ready Jan- 

uary Ist. Limited Edition. Requests filed in order recetved. 


FREE SAMPLES NOW 











NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY 
OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


will not only assist you in the perfect decoration of your home 
but will open up to you the most captivating of all hobbies — 
the study and collecting of prints. 


Send a postal for full injormation and an illustrated 
brochure—LIFE MADE RICHER. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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MOTTS PLUMBING 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


Pe EFORE the days of 
nationally adver- 
tised trade-marks, com- 
petition was based al- 
most entirely upon the 
price of goods to the 
middleman. The con- 
sumer had nothing to 
say about it. 


The richest manufac- 
turer could crowd out 
all of his lesser competi- 
tors by reducing prices 
temporarily below cost 
—thereby forcing them 
to sell out to him or go 
into bankruptcy— then 
he had a real monopoly 
and could cheapen 
quality and raise prices 
as much as he saw fit. 
When competition devel- 
oped again, he could repeat 
the process—and he not 


only could do these things 
but he did do them. 


There can be no monopoly 
in advertising, therefore to- 
day one manufacturer 
stands as good a chance as 
another to win favor for his 
trade-mark, so long as he 
backs up his advertising 
and his trade-mark with 
quality. And the trade- 
mark makes the consumer 
the deciding factor in all 
purchases, because it en- 
ables him to identify the 
goods. ‘Trade-marks, and 
the advertising that 
makes them known, are 
the two things that do 
most to standardize 
qualities, permanently re- 
duce prices and prevent 
commercial piracy. 


Trade-marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and standardize 
them, while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 
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one sees that they have been cut off by 
girdling. 

The girdling is done by a slender beetle 
about half an inch long. She rests upon 
a young twig and eats out a ring of bark 
around it, taking also enough of the wood 
beneath the bark to weaken the twig and 
cause it soon to fall. Then she cuts a T- 
shaped opening in the bark of the twig 
near the girdled part but toward the trunk 
of the tree. In this opening she pushes a 
slender white egg. Then she cuts another 
shallow girdle in the bark near the egg, on 
the side toward the trunk of the tree. 
This last girdle is probably to prevent the 
growth of the twig from crushing the ten- 
der egg. 

In a few days this white egg hatches into 
a slender larva that burrows to the center 
of the twig and continues for many weeks 
to tunnel it out in the direction of the tree 
trunk. It may eat nearly all the woody 
part, leaving only the outer bark. From 
the time of hatching in June until the 
leaves fall off in autumn these borers con- 
tinue at work in the twig, hollowing it out 
perhaps for a distance of a foot or more. 
Then they stop work for the winter and 
remain quiet until spring. 

When the spring sun brings them back 
to active life the little borers may feed 
again for a short time. But they soon are 
ready for the change to pup. This gen- 
erally takes place in May and about two 
weeks later they change again to beetles. 
Thus there is but one brood each year. 

The effect of these insects upon the elm 
trees is to kill the branches and cause an ir- 
regular growth of small twigs. The beetles 
also injure the foliage by feeding upon the 
veins, causing long holes to appear. 

These various borers hatch from eggs 
laid by hard-shelled beetles. There are 
also many of these pests that hatch from 
eggs laid by moths. Thus there is a small, 





clear-winged day-flying moth which de- 
posits eggs on the young stems of currants 
in early summer. There is usually but one 
egg on a stem. The larva that soon 
hatches from the egg burrows into the 
center of the stem where it feeds for many 
weeks. As it feeds, it makes a long cavity 
in the center of the stem and so weakens it 
that it grows slowly and looks unhealthy. 
During its growth it feeds chiefly upon 
the pith, but when full grown as a larva, 
it gnaws a hole through the woody stem 
to the bark. Then, still in its tunnel, it 
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SEEING NATURE FIRST 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 
One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- : . 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. changes to a chrysalis, which later pushes 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant through the thin bark and discloses the 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- moth. 
vironment and relations to one another. There is but one brood of these Currant 
An ideal gift for a nature-lover Borers each year. 
Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. We will send this book and a year’s The Peach-tree Borer is another pest 


subscription for $3.00. with a similar life-story. A small moth 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. deposits eggs on the trunk near the ground. 
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The eggs soon hatch into whitish worms 
that burrow beneath the bark, after going 
toward the roots. This burrowing causes 
a gummy substance to ooze out which isa 
sign that the pest 1s at work. After about 
a year they change to a quiet pupa state 
and then soon change again to moths. 

The best way to save the trees is to make 
a careful examination of the bark next the 
ground in summer and especially in au- 
tumn and cut out every borer found. Hill- 
ing up the soil around the trunk in May 
is helpful because it compels the moths to 
lay their eggs higher and then the borers 
are more easy to dig out than when they 
are on the spreading roots. 

Remedial Measures 

One of the most practical methods of 
preventing injury by stem-boring insects 
is to coat the trunk of the trees with some 
substance that will keep the parent beetles 
from depositing their eggs. Apple trees 
for example may be protected from Round- 
headed Borers by painting the bark of the 
lower part of the trunks with paint made 
of a simple mixture of pure white’ lead 
and pure raw linseed oil. To apply this the 
soil around the base of the trunk should be 
scraped away to a depth of two or three 
inches. When the bark has dried out the 
exposed surface should be painted, the 
coating extending upward about two feet. 
Then when the paint is dry the soil is to be 
replaced. In this way the beetle finds no 
bark or crevice in which to lay eggs and 
the tree escapes attack. 

When the borers are actually at work 
in the plant they may be killed in several 
ways. When Round-headed Apple-tree 
Borers hatch from eggs they live for 
several months in little cavities in or just 
below the bark. These cavities show on 
the outer bark as blackish patches. The 
larve are then easily dug out with a sharp 
knife and killed. When these borers are 
older they push sawdust-like castings out 
of their burrows, and they are easily killed 
by thrusting a wire into the burrow until 
it impales the grub. 

When the borers pass the winter in 
fallen twigs as in the case of the Oak Twig- 
Pruner or in canes or branches that are 
easily cut off, as in the case of the Currant 
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Built-in-Bath-and-Shower 


An ideal arrangement com- 
bining Mott’s Light-weight 
Porcelain Bath with a re- 
markably effective shower. 
A single curtain onan “L” 
shaped rod makes the en- 
closure complete. A partial 
turn of the single lever 
valve controls the flow 
of water and regulates 
temperatures. It is not 
necessary to wet the head 
as the shower is instantly 
adjustable to any angle. 

Write for our special booklet 

** Mott's Built-in-Bath-and-Shower’ 


Sree on request, or send 4 cents for 
Mott’s 112 page Bathroom Book, 
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Borer, and the Elm Twig-Girdler they 
may readily be killed by burning the in- 
fested branches. 

An interesting method of preventing 
injury by borers has been described by Dr. 
A. D. Hopkins in the case of the Locust 
Borers. It is well known that the adult 
beetles are attracted to flowers in search 
of food, showing their liking for sweets. 
So the trunks of the locust trees where the 
beetles go to lay their eggs are smeared 
with molasses to which an arsenical poison 
has been added. Care must be taken not 


























ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
country dweller. 


Size, 1ox11in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


Address 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





to destroy honey bees by this method. 
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THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 




















THE WINDOW GARDEN 


UY the spring-flowering bulbs to plant now for bloom from 

Christmas until Easter. Be sure to get these: Crocus, 
Dutch Hyacinth, Roman Hyacinth, Paper-white Narcissus, 
Poetez Narcissus, Poet’s Narcissus. Chinese Lily or Sacred 
Narcissus, Single Trumpet Daffodils, Grape Hyacinths, Single 
Early Tulips, Duc Von Thol Tulips, Snowdrop, and Monarch 
of the East. Try some new bulbs this year — that is, new to 
you. Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum) and Lily-of-the-Valley 
are worth while for indoor forcing. 

Foliage plants are always in season. They are offered by 
florists and most seed-houses. A dime will buy an attractive 
plant of the Plumose Asparagus or a beautiful fern. Even if it 
does not thrive forever it is a good investment. So are Dracenas, 
Marantas, Palms, Pandanus, and Rubber Plants. 

November is a good month to lay in a supply of potting soil, 
fiber for forcing bulbs, flower-pots, pot-labels, and insecticide 
soaps. 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


In most parts of Section 3 and practically all parts of Sections 
4, 5, and 6 it is possible to plant asparagus and rhubarb roots 
this month. Onion sets may also be planted. In most regions 
of Sections 4, 5, and 6, seeds of many of the hardy vegetables 
may be planted now. The more important of these are: Beets, 
Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Endive, Kale, Kohl-rabi, Lettuce, 
Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, Swiss Chard, Sal- 
sify, and Turnip. 

Except in the warmer parts of Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 it is 
not wise to plant many fruit trees after the first week in No- 
vember. But this is the time to order tree fruits and small 
fruits for spring delivery. You are now sure to be able to get 
what you order, while if you wait until spring there is danger 
of disappointment. This is the time to buy and apply wire and 
veneer tree guards to protect trees from mice and rabbits. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Up to the time the ground freezes some planting may be done 
to advantage in the flower garden. Such hardy perennials as 
Anemones, Wild Asters, Boltonias, Day Lilies, Foxgloves, Sun- 
flowers, Hollyhocks, Larkspurs, and Phlox may be set out. So 
also may many of the Spring-flowering Bulbs, such as the Cro- 
cus, Daffodil, Snowdrop, Tulip, and many hardy types of Nar- 
cissus. This is also the time to plant most Lilies. In warmer 
sections (4, 5, 6, 7) the seed of many hardy annuals may be 
sown to advantage. These include Sweet Peas, Poppies, Lark- 
spurs, California Poppies, Sweet Alyssum, and many others. 
Seeds of all these may be bought now. 


THE HOME GROUNDS 


In practically all regions but Section 1 and the plains region 
of the West it is possible still to plant many trees, shrubs, and 
vines. Such hard-wood trees as Maples, Oaks, Beeches, Ashes, 
Mulberries, and Planes, may be safely transplanted. 














Burpee’s Seeds Grow 


HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thou- 

sands of pleased and permanent customers. The 
Burpee Idea of Quality First —“ to give rather than to 
get all that is possible” — combined with efficient ser- 
vice, has built the world’s greatest mail order seed busi- 
ness. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, and have 
not advanced prices because of the war. Write today 
for Burpee’s Annual, ‘/e “Leading American Seed 
Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed:free. 
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For Little Money 


i: it because you think big trees are too expen- 
sive — is that the reason you have not bought 
them from us ? 

The finest, choice specimens may come a little 
high, as is only natural ; but we have some splen- 
did ones in Maples, Oaks, and Pines, that have 


slight inequalities, that in no way hurt them for 
your purposes. These trees we offer you at very pi) 
my tempting prices. , 
We will guarantee every one of them to live and A} 


thrive satisfactorily, or they will be cheer- 
fully replaced. Now is the time to do just 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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shows the short road to bigger 
fruit profits. 

Suggestions based on our half century 
success growing fruit for market, Elim- 
inates doubtful a Moder- 
ate prices on proved varieties. 


Write today for your copy—FREE. 





















New berry and small-fruit catalog Write 
on press — edition limited. a 
! ARTHUR J. COLLINS today 






Box 64, Moorestown, N. J. for 
this 
FREE BOOK 





We have issueda Wy 
Very Interesting “PERGO : AS” f such planting. Send for our literature. 
Catalogue on vies 


AND GARDEN ACCESSORIES : 
showing a series of new designs for Pergolas and Pergola Columns. 
Also a very attractive and unique Combination Pergola and Garage. 
HARTMANN -SANDERS COMPANY 

Exclusive Manufacturers 


f 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK -JOINT STAVE COLUMN 


Pergola Album—“M 29’’—llustrates Pergolas, Garages, Lattice 
Fences. Veranda Treatments and Garden Accessories will be sent for 
10 cents in stamps. * 

Catalogue—*M 40"'—containing very useful information about Ex- 
terior and Interior Columns will be sent to those who want it for 10 


cents in stamps. 
Main Office and Factory: Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office: No. 6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ISAAC HICKS &° SON 
Jericho Turnpike - - Westbury, L.I. 























Lilacs and Roses 


More than seventy-five varieties of new French Lilacs 
and the cream of the world’s best Roses (all extra se- 
lect plants) are ready for fall planting. Complete list 
in my book ‘‘Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties ” (edition 
1915-1916); if you do not have a copy, write to-day. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa. 
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In this Department will be found 
each month a reminder of the 
necessary things for the window, 
flower, and vegetable gardens. 
The map above indicates for 
which sections of the country 
these recommendations are ap- 
propriate. 

















THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





























N all but the most northern region No- 

vember should be a month of consider- 
able activity in the garden. Where the 
ground freezes solid early in the month, 
the most important thing to do is to pro- 
tect the beds, borders, and tender shrubs 
with mulch or straw or evergreen boughs 
but farther south it is in order to spade or 
plow in leaves or other fertilizers, to pre- 
pare new border beds or even to trans- 
plant perennials. 

Of course, adequate winter protection 
is the first duty of the season. The prin- 
ciple upon which this protection acts in 
most cases is not to prevent freezing but 
rather to prevent thawing. It is the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing that causes 
most of the winter injury and any cover- 
ing that prevents the warming up of the 
surface saves the plants. 

For the garden borders fallen leaves or 
strawy manure are generally the easiest 
materials to get. A layer six or eight inches 
thick makes an excellent protection. In 
either case it is desirable to place over the 
mulch evergreen boughs from pine wood- 
lots or other places when these are avail- 
able. Such a covering holds the mulch in 
place and makes the border much more 
sightly through the Jong months from 
November until April. 

In mulching the small fruit and vege- 
table gardens it is important to get a ma- 
terial that will not leave the soil covered 
with weed seeds. It is very easy to seed 
down the strawberry bed by using the 
wrong kind of a mulch and thus pave 
the way to much future trouble in hoeing 
and weeding. In regions of abundant 
snow, pine or spruce boughs serve very 
well as a protection, because they hold 
the snow in place and generally prevent 
its wholly melting during winter thaws. 
Marsh hay cut early is generally good, and 
fallen leaves are excellent if they can be 
held in place by pine boughs, cornstalks, 
or some other material. 

The tender evergreens, such as the 
Rhododendrons among the broad-leaved 
forms and the English yew among the coni- 
fers are protected best by boughs of pine 
or spruce or other conifers. In the case of 
single specimens, these may be tied around 
the outside; in low border beds they may 
be laid loosely over the tops; and in taller 
ones, large pine branches may be placed 
vertically among the shrubs. The Rhodo- 
dendron beds must also be protected by a 
thick mulch of fallen leaves over the roots. 
A mulch of leaves or strawy manure 
1s a good protection to put on the surface 
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“THE gratifying success of John’s sug- 


gestion for a white dining room led to its adop- 
tion for other rooms. It was found to be true that 


JUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


Whitest White * Stays White 


produced a rich permanent snow white finish with 
no tendency to turn yellow, crack orchip. It was 
also seen that the immaculate white finish could be 
preserved indefinitely by a gentle washing. So it was 
decided to use Luxeberry White Enamel on the 
reception hall and stairway, and to give some of 
the bedrooms the same treatment as well. 


[quip for FLOORS 


Lasting Waterproof Varnish 
The Homebuilders too, decided that no mat- 


ter what style of finish was adopted for the interior trim, Liquid 
Granite was the ideal floor finish. It is transparent, develops 
and preserves the grain and color of all woods and makes a 
lustrous finish that is mar proof, waterproof, wear resisting, and 
is kept in perfect condition by the occasional use of a floor mop. 
Homebuilders everywhere can secure finishing information from 
the nearest Berry Brothers dealer or from our factory. 


BER BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


Factories; Detroit, Michigan 


San Francisco, California 


Branches in principal cities of the world 








Walkerville, Ontario 


For nearly 60 years the above trade 
mark has been recognized as a guarantee 


of quality to the varnish buyer. 
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MEDITATIONS ON 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 


“It is a delightful experience to find dis- 
cussion about political equality and demo- 
cratic suffrage put into such a form that one 
may read it for pure pleasure of the reading, 
no matter on which side his convictions and 
sympathies rest.” — The Christian Register. 

At all bookstores, $1.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. Boston and New York 
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MAGAZINE 


If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
sending us his name and address. 
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_ A BIRTHDAY CAKE for the MIND 


delivered freshly baked and with candles 
lighted once every month 


Take the best theatrical magazine, add the best humorous 
periodical, stir in The Sketch and The Tatler from London, 
pour in one or two reviews of art, sprinkle with a few out- 
door sports, add a French flavoring — say of La Vie Paris- 
| ienne, mix in a hundred or two photographs and sketches, 
| add a dozen useful departments, add a magazine of fashion 
and then one of literature, add humors for raisins and follies 
for spice, frost with a cover in four colors, cook with ten 
dollars’ worth of laughs, use the fripperies, vanities, dances and 
decadent arts for your little red candles, and the result will be 


VANITY FAIR 


the most talked of and most successful of all the new magazines; the 
magazine which makes every day a birthday; in entertainment, in 
good fellowship, in memories, in anticipation. 








Or 
e 







Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy 


Special Offer 
Six Months for One Dollar 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3.00 a year. Read- 
ers of this magazine using the Coupon at the left can have 
a six months’ “ trial” subscription for One Dollar. 


, % CONDE NAST, Publisher 
*o G FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
a 
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of the rose gardens, and if it is supple- 
mented by pine or spruce boughs over the 
bushes there will be little winter-killing. 
What little there is may easily be removed 
when the plants are pruned in March. 
Tender varieties, especially if standing 
alone, may be protected by tying with 
rye straw or even by pulling a burlap bag 
down over them, and tying it at the bot- 
tom. Or loose burlap may be wrapped 
around them and tied in place. 

This is a good month to arrange for an 
increase in one’s stock of such small 
fruits as currants, gooseberries, and 
grapes. These are all easily grown from 
cuttings. In the case of currants, cut off 
the ends of vigorous canes of the present 
season’s growth, about eight inches from 
the tip. You thus have a hardwood cut- 
ting, which with proper treatment will 
develop into a currant bush. 

Tie the cuttings together in small 
bundles, and bury them vertically in well- 
drained sandy soil. Place the ends that 
grew at the top downward and have the 
other ends covered with about three inches 
of soil. If the canes for making cuttings 
are scarce, two or three cuttings can be 
made from one cane. 

These cuttings thus buried upside down 
in the garden are to be left until spring. 
Dig them up then and you are likely to 
find the cut ends calloused over. Each cut- 
ting is then to be planted separately right 
side up, being inserted in the soil about six 
inches and planted in rows, the cuttings 
being eight or ten inches apart. Roots and 
shoots will develop and the currant bush 
will be ready to transplant a year Jater. 

Cuttings of gooseberries and grapes are 
made and treated in a similar way. 

This is a good month also to divide the 
rhubarb roots. Dig the large roots up care- 
fully, shake out the soil to see the whole 
crown, and cut or break into several 
parts, each having roots and leaf buds. 
Plant the separate parts in rich soil and 
cover with a thick mulch. 

Ferns, palms, and other. house-plants 
should now be looked over carefully for 
scale and red spider. With these pests a 
stitch in time saves nine millions. If any 
scales are found, wash with tobacco soap 
in case of palms and the coarser ferns. If 
the red spiders are present, spray frequently 
with dilute soap suds. 

If you have never grown rhubarb in 
your cellar, now is the time to begin, if you 
have well-established roots in the garden. 
Dig them up and leave in a shed or barn 
for a few weeks, covering with a little soil 
to prevent too much drying out. Leave 
them until cold weather, so that you are 
sure they are frozen through. Then plant 
them in a box in the cellar, water a little, 
and you will soonsee theshootsstarting into 


‘growth. This winter rhubarb is delicate. 
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Residence of D. T. Dickson, 
Francis T. Guyert, Architect, 
Wayne, Pa, 
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FOLLY FLAT AND A SEQUEL 
(Continued from page 178) 

“Occasional Care” covers extra clean- Jouns- 
ing and care of the lawn. The irregular ANVILLE & 
item “Laundry,” in 1912-13, registers SERVICE 
the amount paid by the House for our 
laundering of House linen. As this amount 
was nearly balanced by the food for the 
laundress and the fuel for the laundry 
store, both of which the House furnished, 
the item might have been disregarded, as 
in other years. 

The rental paid for furniture was put 
into the hands of a committee, who re- 
vised the list each yeat, with an eye to 
depreciation. On articles which deterio- 
rated rapidly, like stoyes and domestic 
rugs, ten per cent was charged; on silver- 
ware and wooden furniture, five per cent. 
As an instance, my laundry stove had cost 
eight dollars. For four years I received a 
rental of eighty cents a year. I then sold 
the stove for one dollar. My loss was of design, finish and decorative value. 
therefore three dollars and eighty cents. 

When we disbanded, the property 


* 
owned by the House was either auctioned re) ns=- anvi 
among ourselves or sold to second-hand e 
dealers. eRe 

The third year average seems unac- Th onsl 


countably small, but we had an unusually 
Covers a Roofing for Every Purpose 


economical maid, and we ourselves, real- 
izing that we had been serving too many 
crown roasts and sultana rolls to our Thi sbilfew—th ‘ 

: This responsibility—the outgrowth of over fifty years business 
guests, made a concerted effort henipicesone integrity—is worth more than any guarantee ever written. Johns- 
simpler fare. All this time prices were Manville alone register their roofs and keep them permanently 
going up — for food, coal, service, and under their supervision. Thus is every obligation of Johns-Manville 

Roofing Responsibility fulfilled by this policy which allows no 
J-M Roofing user to be dissatisfied. 


telephone; so we consider that our latest 
averages show a decided gain in economy. All J-M Roofings are examined, approved, classified and 
labelled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under 


The average for the four weekly aver- 
















Artistic—Fireproof—Everlasting 
For all buildings where wood, tile or slate have hereto- 


fore been the customary roofing material, Johns-Manville 
Roofing Service recommends 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Because of their fireproof quality these shingles secure the base rate 
of fire insurance and at the same time conform to every requirement 














































, sala J-M TRANSITE the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
ages in the table is eight dollars and forty ASBESTOS SHINGLES Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility applies with equal force to 
cents. Surely our friends in the boarding- pyr ay i sti pte Fn genoa aye oe Fag 3 Built-Up Roofing, 
; = - of gray, indian red and mottled or flat roofs—J-] sbestos Roll Roofing, for sloping roofs—and 

pur ae gone — = any ee . — (vothicknessea,ith J-M Regal, the best rubber-type roofing. . ? 
com iving. For this sum a ROeE GS TONER ESRES, Saery : : ° . 
pen aes ‘ , hi - colitis aac pesca ben, ennerdet es J-M Roofing Service Will Aid You —FREE 

upied a iront room measuring some $s casadans aud Wdstaae ih ike Make use of this service in the selection of the proper roofing material 
twelve by fourteen feet, and containing ter, Last indefinitely.actually for your house, barn, garage, factory or for the smallest roofing job. 
an east window and a double south win- Ticiecs ond teas chpcotivs Address the Roofing Service Department of the nearest J-M Branch, 

A than tile or slate, yet more giving them full information. 

dow. It had been warm in winter, and artistic. When laid as shown 
quiet always for study and sleep. I had Soe ee 





by the National Board of Fire 


partaken, in the company of congenial feck ome 
comrades, of delicious, wholesome food, en H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 





P H . Atlant i p 
some of which I chose myself. I had enter- eee The Gunton Balimore aa tn Gum” Sarde 
‘ é ‘ . W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. joston ‘lumbus Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia § San Francisco 
tained m ith small trouble or “ ' Bufal Denve poy rhe — ittsbureh 
any friends Ww t a u Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Chicago Demoit — iy — nas 


cost; my laundry had been done well 
and cheaply; my furniture had been 
housed through the summer. Only one 


who has been “‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d”’ 
in a single boarding-house room can under- Better Food at Lower Cost 








stand the joy of the freedom of a house — The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
a pantry to raid, an attic to store, a assist her in providing her family with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 
hearth-fire to kindle, even a garden-bed “The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 


to weed gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 
. as it is profitable. 


ow Mak: seen foniy ieee; bet we THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


were in love with our scheme, and each 
: 7 i By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 
of us determined that it should not fail ’ - 


through her egoism. Our consideration 
for each other increased; and now we find HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, Boston 


ourselves tried and trusted friends. 





At all bookstores $1.00 net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
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: Residence, E. St. Louis 
Architect, San Francisco 


East St. Lovis, Ivv., Aug. 22, 1910 
‘The Stains have proven v y satisfactory, and the most notice- 
able value of Cabot's Stains is to compare the colors of my resi- 
dence with others in the nig rhborhood that have been stained 
with some other kind. I have used the brown No. 249 for both 
the siding of my house and barn, and the green No. 305 for the 
shingles on the roofs.’ Harry S. KRAMER. 


Preserve and Beautify Your Shingles 


siding, clapboards,'and other out: 
side woodwork, by staining with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They are 5) per cent. cheaper than paint and 1 per cent. more 
artistic and beautiful. They can be applied tw ice as fast, halving 
the labor cost. They are made of Creosote, * the best wood pre- 


Mr. H. S Kramer's 
Edward G. Garden, 





servative known.” The coloring effects are transparent. and bring 
out the grain of the wood in deep, velvety tones that harmonize 
perfectly with nature —there is no shiny, painty effect. They 


wear as long as the best paint, and * grow old gracefully,” ’ because 
they sink into the wood and therefore cannot crack or peel like 
an old paint coating 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 

Send for Samples on wood and name of nearest agent. 


Sameel }Cobet, Inc. Manufacturing Chem's’, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 






































QINps 


have that touch of individuality in design 
and style that gives character to furnishings. 
The Bamboo suggestion in metal here shown can be 
identified at your dealer’s by No. 6339; or, we will 
send details on request. The Handel line covers lamps 
for electricity, gas and oil, 
THE HANDEL COMPANY 
_ 388 East Main Street, Meriden, Connecticut 
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Enos A. Mills’s 


THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND YEAR PINE 


Reveals the fascinating possibilities of reading the 
actual history of an ancient tree from the tree’s own 
record in its annual rings of growth. The adventures 
of Old Pine were many and various, extending all the 
way from childhood to old age, and the tree never failed 
to enter the date of each adventure in his diary. The 
story will quicken every reader’s interest in trees and 
in the preservation of our forests. 

Illustrated. 75 cents et. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











Our good times equaled those of Folly | 
Flat. They began with a glorious house- 
warming, when our speckless rooms, | 


filled with gifts of flowers, were thronged | 


by curious but sympathetic friends. Al- 
though we could not give much time to 
“society,” 
rosy Valentine luncheon, a verdant Saint 
Patrick feast, and a delightfully ingen- 
ious April Fool dinner. 

The very best times were when one or 
two friends came to dinner and we all 
gathered afterwards around the fireplace 
and listened to music and talked over 
everything in the universe. One of the 
most beautiful words of the old Greek is 
&évos—a guest-friend. The tie of hos- 
pitality descended from father to son, a 
precious heirloom. Diomed and Glaucus, 
for the sake of their grandsires’ guest- 
friendship, forswore their enmity on the 
battlefield of Troy, and exchanged brazen 
arms for golden. We of the House of Wis- 
dom may forget its creature comforts, 
but our hearts will always glow like our 
own hearth-fire at remembering the guest- 
friends who shared its warmth. 


WILHELMA KORTE, TAPESTRY 
RESTORER 
(Continued from page 185) 


Pendelton of Washington, D.C. This 
wealthy art lover traveled and studied 
many years in the Orient in search of the 
lost dye secret of the Egyptians. The 
‘Dragon Dyes’ which she subsequently 
made in her Washington laboratory, I 
found exceptionally fine but very expen- 
sive. To get the great variety of tints in 
wools to restore a single figure or detail 
in a design, often necessitated extracting 
with a tweezer quantities of tiny threads 
from the original warp of a tapestry and 
sending them to the Washington labora- 
tory, where there were often long delays 
before the exact tint could be secured. 
Shipping them to the Museum was an- 
other time consumer. 

“For more than four years I depended 
solely upon the Washington laboratory, 
then, when I became a member of the 
Museum staff, upon the appointment of 
Dr. Edward Robinson as Director, in 
1909, my working quarters were enlarged, 
and I began to experiment. I had studied 
chemistry at school. I persevered with 
the four basic colors until now there is no 
tint however brilliant or faded that I 
cannot get in my own laboratory. It isa 
great satisfaction, and a time- and money- 
saver to the Museum. I continue to use 
the ‘Dragon Dyes,’ as a basis and to get 
them and my raw wools from Miss 
Pendelton’s successor, the young woman 
chemist whom she trained and to whom 
she entrusted her secret.” 


our Logbook records notably a | 





In the Museum basement, Frau Korte 
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Adorn your home — add to your 
Pleasure and comfort — with a 


VANITIE 


Portable Electric Lamp 
Appropriate for eve - hting purpose. Instantly 
attachable to table, desk, chair, piano, wardrobe, dress- 
ing table, bed-post. mirror. 

Every woman needs a VANITIE in the home for 
reading, dressing, sewing, and every man — for writ- 
ing, studying, s aving. 
—— compact, sturdy, durable, universally useful 
utifully ornamental. Finished in old brush brass 
or nickle plate. pe _ —— (Canada five-fifty ). 
Buy a VANITIE ‘ood store or write 
for copy of “ IL. LUMI ATING OTES " — tells of 
its many uses in the home. 


ALADDIN LAMP CORPORATION 
Suite 1834, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Dealers —send today for attractive proposition 


















Save Your Wife 





You will save time, labor, health, money, and get 
better ironing if you use the 


LEX IRONER 


Operated by hand or power. 














Heated at 


8 sizes — #25 and up. 
Saves its cost. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. 
w rite for FRE E catalog: 
‘ Ironing Hints.’’ Booklet, and 
30 days’ FREE Trial Offer. 
Establis hed 10 years. 


peereeyere, . <p 546 163 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





nominal expense. Made in § 
Soon §, 
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WW 


lt Makes 
No Noise! 


It Makes No Noise ! 
Why Submit to Embarrassment? 


Any noise in a home is usually associ- 
ated with bad taste, but the loud gur- 
gling of a noisy closet being flushed is 
particularly distressing to the sensibili- 
ties. What makes it worse, especially 
when guests are present, is} the fact that 
most people now know that the noise-mak- 
ing closet is an old-fashioned nuisance. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SI-WELCLO 


Silent Closet 


The Si-wel-clo reduces to a minimum the noise made by 
flushing the ordinary closet. It cannot be heard beyond a 
closed door. That penetrating, persistent whine that water 
makes in refilling is simply done away with when you have 
installed a Si-wel-clo, 

It is sanitary in construction. It is made of vitreous china 
which will not discolor nor absorb grease or acids even if the 
high glaze is deliberately removed 

Architects and plumbers know and recommend the Si-wel-clo 
and all our other sanitary products 


7 Booklet R-11 ‘* Bathrooms of Character.” 
1 It illustrates bathrooms and bathroom 
plans, describing the fixtures in detail. 
The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J 


“*The Largest Makers 
Pottery in U. § 








of Sanitary 
4” 
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Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort and 
luxury, also a superior service. European Plan. 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 








Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 

















has a chamber equipped after much ex- 
perimentation, with a chemical disinfect- 
ing process, that not only cleanses the 
Museum’s tapestries, rugs and other pre- 
cious textiles, but restores and preserves 
their colors. In this hermetically sealed 
chamber, fireproof and charged with 
formaldehyde fumes, from ten to twelve 
days, twice a year, the Museum’s textiles 
are sealed. 

Frau Korte’s skill is frequently sought 
by Museums and private collectors 
throughout the country. Frequent offers 
have been made to set her up in a tapestry 
atelier of her own, but her heart and soul, 
she declares, are in this distinctive depart- 
ment which her skill and labor have so 
splendidly built up for her first American 
patron— the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 

(Continued from page 186) 
Summer doings preclude learning much 
about rural neighbors. People at work 
about their farms easily seem to be a part of 
the landscape, perhaps, like the figures of 
Corot, never to be known. But when sum- 
mer is over, they appear as beings at once 
less picturesque and more real. Clothes 
and attitudes do not dig, and gather, and 
bind into sheaves, after all, but men. They 
are ignorant of the intellectual catch- 
words of the hour in town; but they have 
a standard of mental capacity which dis- 
regards advantages and is curious about 
power, the old Yankee standard which 
sent meagerly educated men out into 
great positions, because their power was 
great. Their fiery pride of democracy 
being met with respect, they have much to 
communicate that will stir the best of the 
social emotions. 

But Nature is your bosom companion. 
People you can find in town. If you stay 
late in the country, it must be because 
you love the fall, the most various of the 
seasons. In no two years does autumn 
stain her garments with the same dyes; 
and each new coloring seems better than 
all the others. Each, too, reveals a dif- 
ferent quality in lines of trees and con- 
tours of hills; while the blue air through 
which they shine seems to be the air of an- 
other life than this. The fascination leads 
you on with the certainty of some new 
mood of beauty each day, and the hope of 
learning from the autumn some new 
strength of silent purpose. 

The paramount question, as the season 
waxes late, is the question of the frost. 
This is the universal topic of the farms in 
autumn, just as the production of some- 
body’s new play is the talk of the town. 
Speculation is rife, almanacs are quoted, 
comparisons made with previous years, 
clouds and winds are viewed with boding 
eye. Gardens are scanned with care each 
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Looking Young 


is largely a matter of wearing a be- 
coming hairdress. 










And a becoming hairdress is largely 
a matter of buying your hairpieces 
at Simonson’s. 







Simonson’s hairpieces are worn by 
more fashionable women, yet de- 
tected on less of them, than hair- 
pieces from any other house, because 
A. Simonson uses hair that matches 
your own absolutely in quality as 
well as color. 


Ask about the TRIPLET SWITCH, 
‘which you can take completely apart, 
wearing one strand or two strands or 
all three strands, according to where 
you are going and how stylishly you 
care to dress — 


Or the ARLON, the transformation 
which completely covers your own 
hair with beautiful, wavy natural 
hair affixed to a light, airy, skeleton 
foundation, which allows your own 
hair to rest and grow strong, as it is 
not warmly or closely confined. 

Illustrated booklet “HAIR HELPS” free 
on request. De Luxe catalog “ MASTERLY 
MODES” sent on receipt of visiting card 
and 12 two-cent stamps. Bai 


506 Fifth Avenue 
New York 























Hair 
Dressing 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For Advertising rates and particulars address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


17 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Low-Cost Trip 








HEN planning your Souther trip consider 

our maximum comfort at minimum cost 

and cae the ocean way to Florida. It will pay 

you to find out how inexpensively and pe ard 
ably you can go on our low round trip fares. 


New York to Jacksonville 


Calling at historic Charleston where you have ample time for 
sightseeing, including famous homes of Southern Anistocracy, 
the Battery Esplanade, Fort Moultrie, and Fort Sumter of 
Confederate fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, etc. 


too are connections for all Carolina Resorts. 


Remember All Meals and Sleeping 
Accommodations Aboard Ship Are 
Included Without Additional Cost. 


You will enjoy every minute of the trip—the spacious social 
halls, broad decks, latest magazines and delicious cuisine. 
Staterooms with connecting private bath or toilet, if you 
want them. 


October and November Bookings Now Open 


Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
To get exact information and interesting literature, address 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River New York 


District Passenger Offices 
Boston, 192 Washington St. Philadelphia, 701 Chestnut St. 
New York, 290 Broadway 
































Do You Know-so? 


IME was when we had to take the storekeeper’s say-so as to what was best in merchandise. 
That was before the day of advertising trade-marked goods. Now we buy, not on anybody 
else’s say-so, but on our own know-so. 
The ability to call for things by name eliminates the element of chance in purchasing. You know 
that you are getting what you want, and you know that you are paying the standard price for it. 
Advertising has made this possible. It has given you a know-standard in-all lines which you 
can call for by names with a certainty of satisfaction and economy. 
You should continually extend your knowledge of the trade names of the best things. 
so by reading the advertisements in THe House Beautirut. 


You do 


The Advertising Manager 
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A Wonderful 


Here | 











evening; and if the wind is cool, and light, 
and northwest, and the sky clear, every- 
thing that is ripe, or nearly ripe, goes into 
the basket. Then, what feasts for a vege- 
tarian! No need of meat imitations, while 
the frost holds off! Denizens of-the well- 
supplied town, whose chief acquaintance 
with vegetables has been concerned with 
the proper dressing to be served with 
them, become students of vegetable 
habits. The member of the family who 
will take the trouble to protect the still 
bearing plants, where he can, with a light 
covering, and thus save the fruit for its 
proper destiny, becomes the family hero. 
In the prospect of imminent cold weather, 
the flower garden, too, acquires a novel 
interest. Flowers so common in summer 
that they are scarcely noticed except in the 
mass, are studied as treasured individual 
blossoms; a rosebud is a family event. 
As days grow short, and crickets chirp 
more rustily, and branches begin to show 
through the leaves, your thoughts center 
again around the house itself. It becomes, 
for the first time in a year, the subject of 
family conversations. What you must do 
to it, what you can do, what you could do 
if you could afford it, form endless themes 
of discussion. The history of the house 
comes out, as explaining this or that idio- 
syncrasy in its plan. You discover that it 
will take kindly to some changes, while 
others it will not tolerate. You come to 
feel that houses are, after all, much like 
people. Some are mellow, peaceful, easy 
to live with, and taking kindly to the fur- 
niture and manners of their inhabitants. 
Others are stubborn and reserved, yielding 
only to persistent effort to understand 
them, but showing at last a wayward and 
original charm. All houses are blank to 
those who do not like them. No expense 
or elaboration will give them any expres- 
siveness. But no one who stays late in the 
country can fail to love his house. If he 
did not love it, he would flee to town! 


A MAMMOTH twenty-one story structure, 
devoted exclusively to the printing in- 
dustry and allied trades, is to be erected 
on Eighth Avenue in New York City, and 
is to occupy the entire block between 33rd 
and 34th Streets. In speaking of this 
undertaking, The Printing Art, a maga- 
zine issued monthly by the University 
Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts, gives 
a convincing explanation of the genesis of 
such structures and cites an interesting 
case in point of a Chicago concern that 
moved from the heart of the city to a new 
building in the country thirty miles out. 
In three years, the business was moved 
back to the city. They were too far from 
the center of competitive trade. Execu- 
tives lost their enthusiasm. They missed 
the spur of allied industries. 
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Choose with Cums 


the doors for your building—. 
they deserve as much thought 
as fine furniture. 




















are the highest grade doors made. Have 
your architect and contractor specify 
and furnish them. Every genuine 
Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
on the top rail as a guarantee of a 
perfect door and for identification at 
the building. 

Send for our handsome Suggestion Book of 
Interiors, ‘““The Door Beautiful,” full of artistic 
ideas for decorating, furnishing, woodwork 
and doors—a help in building or remodeling. 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. 


Dept. A-18, CHICAGO 


Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Eastern Warehouse and Display: Mor- 
gan Millwork Co., Baltimore. 

Displays: 6 E. 39th Street, New York 
309 Palmer Building, Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Ex., Chicago 
Building Exhibit, Soo Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 


Sold by 
dealers who 
do not 
substitute 
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Beautifies 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 195) 
ing from the hall you have through the 
doors directly opposite and the windows 
of the sleeping-room, a view of the Park 
beyond, and when leaving the sitting- 
room, there is another charming vista 
through the windows over the built-in chest 
of drawers at the opposite end of the hall. 

The hallway was carefully studied as to 
its proportions and is neither wide nor 
narrow. The doors opening into the 
various rooms are not conspicuous, partly 
because the hall is paneled and partly, we 
believe, because the hall was not built as 
a reception hall, or as a passageway, or as 
an entry to the rooms opening off of it, but 
as a second-story hall with all the distinc- 
tion and dignity possible to give to a small 
hall in a small house. In passing along this 
hall if the door into the room on the west 
side is open, one catches sight through the 
French window of a little flower-hung 
balcony, and is not aware of having looked 
into a sleeping-room, for the bed, placed 
at the other end of the room, the writing- 
desk, and the study table, have a privacy 
secured by architectural planning — a 
privacy built right into the house and not 
secured by afterthought and a curtain. 

The maid’s room at the head of the 
stairs is well worth careful study. A room 
in any girls’ dormitory might be modeled 
after this and certainly any girl who 
found such a place in a boarding-house at 
a price within her means would jump for 
joy. The maid has a bathroom all her own, 
as shown by the plan, and a full-size bath- 
tub. We wonder why socially minded 
people, anxious to legislate, have never 
happened to make a fuss about under- 
size bathtubs just as they have about the 
number of cubic feet of air space — surely 
no living human being wants to crumple 
up in a short bathtub. 

You will see from the plan that the 
clothes closet is a commodious one, the 
size of the clothes closet and the bath- 
room having been considered more impor- 
tant than a larger sleeping-room. How- 
ever, the latter contains ample space for 
a good three-quarter bed, a dresser, and a 
sewing-table, with bookshelves over the 
bed and drop electric lights. Flowered 
cretonne over-draperies at the two win- 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet 
Sweeper 


Proven eidienanalala 
In 40 Years of Use 


BISSELL’S Carpet Sweeper will always 
compose part of the cleaning equipment of 
modern homes, because no other device can 
ever equal its convenience for daily sweeping. 
The soft, flexible, pure bristle brush is far 
more efficient than the rough straw of a 
broom. Progressive women long ago aban- 
doned brooms in favor of the BISSELL’S. 


_Use BISSELL’S Carpet Sweeper in com- 
bination with BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper, 
the hand-propelled suction machine that has 
more power than most electric cleaners, and 
you secure the most satisfactory, convenient, 
work-saving cleaning method that modern 
progress has evolved. 

Ask for one, or both, of these wonderful 
cleaners for your Christmas gift this year. 
Useful presents are the fashion now —and 
nothing is so useful as a BISSELL’S. 

As to prices: Bissell’s Carpet Swee 

.75 to 155.75 ; the Vacuum eee Prithout 

rush) $7.50; the Vacuum Sweeper (with brush) 

9.00. Slightly higher in the West, South and 

anada. Sola by dealers everywhere. Booklet 
on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 86, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too (247) 








The fact that a painter knows 


Zinc 


is strong evidence that he is able 
and willing to give you the best 













dows give color to the room which is 
painted cream-white throughout. It is as 
dainty and as comfortable as the other 
rooms on the floor, and best of all, is an 
entirely free and natural expression of true 


and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of your 
property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 
to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 
for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 


and longest lasting job of painting 
that can be done. 


‘‘Your Move’’ is yours for the asking. 








Vases, Settees, Lamps, Wire Fence, General democracy 
Lawn Fountains Iron and Wire Work _ * 
; a oat Th ew Jersey Zinc Company 
THE September number of The Crafts- e N J y pony 
Pee man has an article on the old half-timber Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 








For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


houses in French villages. Some of these 
houses were in the path of the devastating 
armies, which fact makes pictures of them 
doubly precious. 








: enone 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “C,” CINCINNATI, 0. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 
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Keep rain and snow 
out of concrete walls 


Concrete is full of small holes—that’s the cause of 
rain-soaked, stained and cracked walls. 


Look at the house on the left. It shows the blotchy, 
hair-crack effect of weather on uncoated concrete. 
Not only unsightly, but means damp walls. 


Brick and C . 
Bay State “e227 Coating 
prevents all this. It seals the pores of the concrete 
or stucco, making the walls absolutely weatherproof. 


As shown on the house to the right, “Bay State” 
waterproofs and beautifies without losing the dis- 
tinctive texture of cement. You can get “Bay State” 
in white and a variety of beautiful tints. As an 
interior finish, too, it is without an equal. 













If your house is concrete, stucco or brick, 
or if you’re going to build, send for the 
Bay State Booklet No. 17 and tint card. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 



















A New Book by | EARLY 


the Publisher of the | 


Atlantic Konthly | AMERIC AN 
The Reading Public ||} CRAFTSMEN 






Po a 
S:. 
{. 


By AsCacGregor Jenkins | BY WALTER A. DYER 

| Author of “Che Lure of the Antique,’”’ etc. 
The humors of the editorial office, | 

the problems of magazine circula- | @ Mr. Dyer’s book not only surveys the work 
tion, the peculiarities of public taste of the early American Craftsmen—in architec- 
and the genesis of some literary ture, carving, cabinetmaking, glassware, pewter, 
fashions are described in this un- etc.— but also considers the personal lives and 
commonly interesting little volume. characters of the men themselves; such, for 
instance, as Duncan Phyfe, Samuel McIntire, 
‘‘Deals in a delightfully whimsical Baron Stiegel, etc. Octavo, 350 pages, in- 
fashion with the public’s pursuit of cluding seventy-two full-page insets and thirty 


literature in the home, at the club, 
and on the train and trolley car.’’ 
Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston & New York 


smaller illustrations. 
Price $2.40 net, postage 10 cents. 
At all Bookstores. Published by 
THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave. , New York. 
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66 QUEED 99 with a Dayton Water System 


Equal to best city service. Easy to install. 
Entitled 


Operated by electric motor, gasolene engine or 
ANGELA’S BUSINESS 











hand-pump. Prices, $50 up. 
Pumps and systems for 
small residences, country 
homes andestates, summer \ 

By Henry Sydnor Harrison cottages, greenhouses, etc. \ 

THIS FREE BOOK tells how to 

Now ready at all bookstores ees aed Goeseis tae one 

Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.35 met. to your requirements. Send for a copy Today. 

: are THE DAYTON PUMP AND MFG. CO. 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York 650 W. Fifth St. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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A HOUSE TRUE TO NATIVE 
TRADITION 
(Continued from page 193) 


of a difficult problem than the writer re- 
members to have seen. By rights, a nar- 
row stair between walls should seem 
cramped and tunnel-like, but this one 
does:not seem so, and a reference to the 
plans will make clear the reason why. 
The designer has shortened his stair length 
to a couple of feet less than the level of 
the second floor. As a result you do not 
have to look so far or so high to the appar- 
ent top of the stairs. This clever ar- 
rangement has been pleasingly accented 
by the placing of the second-story win- 
dow, against which you see the delicate 
balusters built above the landing. 

The living-room is perfectly balanced 
in plan; but one wonders if the room is 
large enough for so many doors and win- 
dows. Here again there has been a com- 
promise with conditions. The two win- 
dows at each end are right for the style of 
house; but a smaller door to the library 
and a single door to the piazza would 
have left more wall space and thus pro- 
vided a better chance to furnish the room, 
but the room is well proportioned and 
this is the main thing. 

There is no difficulty in furnishing the 
dining-room; here is ample space for side- 
board, serving-table, and chairs. 

The finish is everywhere worked out 
with the most scrupulous care. The de- 
sign follows the models of the time when 
the wainscot was a single pine board and 
when the central chimney was enclosed 
by simple wood panels from floor to ceil- 
ing. The fireplaces are recessed like some 
of these old ones and framed in wood. 

The exterior is even more successful 
than the interior. The main gable is a 
trifle stilted, on account of space require- 
ments in the attic, no doubt; but it is nat- 
ural and pleasing. The distance between 
first- and second-story windows is finely 
studied and would be more effective but 
for the porch (already mentioned and ex- 
plained) and the windows themselves are 
good. The rear of the house is charming, 
particularly the ell. It is to be regretted 
that the chimney here was not kept back 
of the wall so as not to cut in halves this 
excellent gable. The central chimney is 
not high enough and the black top for this 
reason crowds the roof. 

Many of the things called defects result 
from the inevitable compromise which 
every designer must make with conditions 
of one sort or another. The house is s0 
good as a whole that it can stand adverse 
criticism of parts. In these days of domes- 
tic novelties it is gratifying to find a house 
which shows a sincere effort to sustain and 
further the best traditions of our colonial 
work. 














| WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and b Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
NemeandAdiress LODAY! 
ADDRESS 
J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
848 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Hereafter THE House BEAUTIFUL will 
be bound, two volumes to the year, 


six issues in each volume. The next 
; volume will be volume 38, beginning 
: with June 1915, and will include the 


issues June 1914 through November 
1915. In the November issue, the title 
page and the index of the volume will 
appear. The price will be $2.00 a vol- 
ume, express paid. 


The House Beautiful Publishing 
Company, Inc. 





3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RMOR © BRONZE 












Every match firmly 
held m place. <Ar- 
testic, safe and eco- 
nomical. 


5 


Geran entirely new, the Diamond 

Book Match Stand and Smokers’ Tray 
—an attractive ornament on any table and 
a constant convenience and pleasure to 
every smoker. 


Made under exclusive license 
from the Diamond Match Com- 


} pany in 


ARMOR BRONZE 


A seamless armor of pure bronze 
cast over an everlasting core $5 = Die 





and finished in Verde Bronze, a dull green ; Statuary 
Bronze, a medium brown ; or Old Gold. A charm- 
ing gift that assures a welcome. 

Among the many pieces of Armor Bronze Art Objects, Book- 
ends, Door Stops, Lamps and Statuary, these delightful 
Jester Book-ends are especially attractive. The quaint figure of 
that likable rascal has been faithfully reproduced and gives a 
charming touch to these useful ornaments 


Write today for our beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


The beauty and popularity of Armor Bronze has called forth a 


number of imitations. Loot for the Armor Bronze ‘‘circle within In Verde Bronze and 
: P P ¢ ° Si 9 
the shield’? mark inscribed on every piece Maas 


National Metalizing Co., 333 Fourth Ave. (near 25th St.) N.Y. 
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“Your Money Back” 








is a common expression in business. 
It means just what it says when you 
buy advertised goods. 

Because satisfaction is guaranteed 
by the advertiser. But did you ever go 
into a shopand buy unadvertised goods— 
and later ask for your money back ? 

You probably found it was so far 
“back” that a kangaroo couldn’t jump 
to it in a lifetime. You were offered 
“credit checks” and “exchange slips” 
and other things that would n’t pass as 
REAL money with any blind cashier 
at any bank. 

Therefore why not insist upon adver- 
tised, trade-marked, “Money-back” goods 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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“YOU HAVE ME FLOORED, ALL RIGHT!” 


said the Bungalow to the Tupelo Lumber, 
“and I’m gladder every minute of my long life.” 


What is a Bungalow without a floor? And what isa floor, anyhow? Who wants a 
floor that has to be worried about — kept in an incubator — nursed and doctored 
and coddled? Why not have a floor that is the best at the start? — that you know 
won't wear out like ordinary soft-wood floors — that won’t “ Kickup” its grain — 
that costs you less to dézy and ess /abor to day than any other kind of soft wood 
(because of its singularly “cxzolved” grain) — and that is a very close second choice 
to expensive hardwood flooring in desirability — and endurance — and which is 
astonishingly low in comparative cost. 


**It is Money in Your Pocket to have TUPELO for Your Floor’”’ 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“WORKS EASY-- WEARS HARD” 


Tupelo is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore 
easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are “knitted” or “woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to 
withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DUES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (“There’s something in 
that.”) This tough wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for 
flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, 
where moisture is encountered Tupelo is not to be compared in investment value with “Cypress” the “Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


YOU WILL FIND 1T WORTH WHILE 70 KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFORE 
YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR FLOORING. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information ahout this val- 
uable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


























‘*A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’—New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.” —Living Age. 

“ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.” — Boston Globe. 


“It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. ... These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves,”- 
Milwaukee Free Press 


At all bookstores. $1.00 me¢. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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ECONOMIZING IN COAL 
TO KEEP WARM 


WELL-HEATED house in very cold 

weather is enough of a novelty to ex- 
cite comment. The general complaint is: 
*“We can’t keep the north or west side of 
the house comfortable in zero weather, 
especially when the wind is blowing hard. 
Yet we burn coal at an extravagant rate.” 
And from others: “ We simply shut up the 
north or west bedrooms to save the coal, 
They are not livable anyway, and what’s 
the use of wasting heat in trying to warm 
them?” 

We hear less complaint about brick, 
stucco, or tile houses than about strictly 
wooden frame houses. The old-fashioned 
frame house is almost as cold as a barn in 
zero weather, but the newer ones designed 
by good architects are much better. It is 
largely a difference between using building 
or sheathing paper under the clapboards 
and lapping it over at all corners and joints. 
A speculative builder’s house frequently 
lacks this little protection. Another point, 
the space inside the walls is left unbroken, 
and the wind circulates freely around the 
whole frame structure. 

We have had experience in quite a va- 
riety of frame houses, and every one of 
them was cold on the north and west sides. 
Some were much colder than others, and 
some furnaces ate up twice as much coal 
without appreciably changing the tem- 
perature. We laid the whole blame on 
the furnace until we began to stop up the 
leaks. 

No amount of coal can keep a leaky 
room warm in zero weather with a stiff, 
brisk wind blowing. The leaks come in 
through the window-frame, casing, and 
around the baseboard. The application 
of good weather-strips may partly remedy 
the leaks in the windows, but not under 
the window-sill and around the casing. 
If the builders failed to lap the sheathing- 
paper over the window-casing, the leak of 
cold air is steady and most annoying. 
Outside storm windows are an added 
protection on the north and west sides, and 
they make weather-strips unnecessary. 

Figuring on our coal bills for three dif- 
ferent houses we lived in, we estimated 
that each storm window on the north and 
west sides saved a quarter of a ton of coal 
a winter, which in extremely cold winters 
will practically pay the cost of the win- 
dows. Storm windows average about $3 
to $5 a window, according to the size, and 
they are money well invested. 

After weather-strips and storm-win- 
dows come the inside problems. Owing to 
settling and shrinkage of the wood, the 
baseboard and floor are often separated 
by a quarter of an inch of open space. 


That leak coming in near the floor chills 


the whole atmosphere. The remedy, as 








as, 
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we found, is simple. Boil up a lot of old 
newspapers into a soft, pasty mass, add 
a little glue when nearly ready for use 
to give it consistency, and then a little 
coloring matter to imitate the wood trim. 
Your painter can tell you what you need 
to secure a certain shade to imitate oak, 
chestnut, or pine. 

Stuff this pulpy mass in between the 
floor and baseboard, and between the 
wall and baseboard until every chink and 
crevice is filled. If it is the color of the 
wood trim, it will never be noticeable. 
The leaks will be stopped up so effectually 
that you will find your floors nearly one 
hundred per cent warmer. Nearly all 
floors are double, with a layer of building 
paper between, and the leak of cold air 
rarely comes up through them. The air 
enters from the corners and sides around 
the baseboard and windows. 

The windows can be treated in the same 
way with this paper pulp. If necessary to 
get at it, take a sharp knife and loosen the 
wall-paper where it meets the casing, and 
stuff the filler in between the wall and 
wood frame of the windows. Then, when 
it has dried, replace the wall-paper and 
paste down neatly. The difference will be 
so marked that you will immediately find 
comfort in rooms that were before hardly 
livable. 

The question of circulation of air be- 
tween the walls is always most annoying. 
If the house was built so, the only practi- 
cal remedy is to cut into the walls at cer- 
tain places and close up the space. A 
carpenter can do this work without great 
cost, and he knows best where to make 
the breaks. 

A good deal can be done by going over 
the cellar ceiling and the outside founda- 
tions to see if there are any leaks. An 
opening in the ceiling of the cellar ad- 
mits a current of air, which, if the space 
between the walls is unbroken, will circu- 
late freely all over the house. The most 
common breaks are where the plumbing, 
gas, and heating pipes pass through the 
ceiling. Originally plastered, the ceiling 
may be cracked around where the pipes 
enter, and in time leave small and large 
spaces. A little plaster of Paris stuffed 
into these places will stop the leaks. The 
plaster of Paris hardens and makes a tight 
ceiling. 

Outside air entering through some 
opening between the foundation and the 
sills of the framework causes many houses 
to be cold in spite of all the coal that can 
be burnt. Any such break is due to the 
carelessness of the carpenters. Very fre- 
quently the opening is under a stoop or 
piazza where the carpenter knew it would 
not be easily discovered. By boxing this 
opening in from the outside one great 
source of cold houses will be eliminated. 
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“White Pine in Home-Building” 
is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building, and gives a short, 
concise statement of the merits of 
White Pine. Send for it now. 
There is no charge for it to prospec- 
tive home-builders. 











Photo by Mary H. Northend, Salem, Mass. 


Representi 

The Northern ng Se 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


JOHN WARD HOUSE 
at Salem, Mass. Built in 1684. 


Words could not portray the 
lasting qualities of White Pine as 
graphically as this remarkable 
photograph. The exact date of 
the unpainted, weather-beaten 
siding is not known, but it is 
certain that the siding on the 
main portion of the house is from 
150 to 200 years old and stands 
now as originally built, with prac- 
tically no repairs. The siding on 
the Ae is of a considerably 
later date, but it will be noted that 
there is no appreciable difference 
between it and the siding on the 
main portion of the house. Both 
are in splendid condition today 
and good for service for many 
years to come. 


"THE same quality cf White Pine used in 

the John Ward House is still abundantly 
available today, at prices that make it the 
most economical wood for home-building. 


WHITE PINE 


through three centuries, has proved that it can withstand 
the ravages of time and weather more successfully than 
any other wood. It lasts indefinitely, without warping or 
cracking or opening at the joints and takes paint perfectly. 


By all means learn about White Pine before you decide on 
the wood to be used on the outside of your house, whether 
you are building a new home, or remodeling the old one. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we would 
appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
2118 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


























OUR TREES—HAow to Know Them 





Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 

With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 

notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 





Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 





Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 
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3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


for modest priced houses is now specified by many leading 
architects. ‘The Closed Shingle Tile Roof on this foun- 
dation cottage is not only leak-proof but absolutely 
fire-proof. Will require no paint, stain or repairs 
to preserve its beauty. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Roof 
Beautiful,”’ printed in colors, referring to the 
origin and use of Tiles. It contains views of °-~ 
many beautiful homes with roofs of Terra | 
Cotta Tile, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles f 
GEN'L OFFICES : 1111-21 MONROE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. Seen. 
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Let Town & Country Hotel and Travel Bureau supply you = 

W H E N with transportation schedules, hotel rates and complete = 
information covering your itinerary, whether here or abroad. = 

ALL YOUR ARRANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE = 

HERE WITHOUT CHARGE AND WITHOUT = 

TIRESOME DETAILS OR DELAY 33 33 = 

I R AV E ] This Bureau does not represent and is not affiliated = 

with any railroad or steamship company, or company = 

engaged in private business promotion : : 4 = 

Besides the leading Summer and Winter Pleasure Resorts, we have at hand complete informa- = 

= tion about Health Resorts in all sections of the country—their climate, advantages offered by = 
= the treatment of their waters, and the cost of transportation and accommodation. Either = 
= correspondence or a personal visit will receive prompt and satisfactory service. = 
2] TOWN. COUNTRY — § West 40th Street, New York TAYE BUREAU |E 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number FREE — 
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HE October Number of The Architectural Record will be invaluable if you are planning to build or 
to remodel your present home. In it are illustrated 55 recent country houses, typical of the best work 
now being done in the East, in the Middle West, and on the Pacific Coast. 


From these illustrations and floor plans you will get helpful suggestions regarding attractive exteriors and 
convenient arrangement. You will be better posted when you consult your own architect. 


This valuable Number will be sent free — also the November and December, 1915, issues — 
if you subscribe now for the year 1916. You will thus receive 15 attractive numbers for 
only $3.00, the regular yearly price. 


TRI TTT 


Each month The Architectural Record places before you a careful selection of the best work of leading archi- 
tects, with 1co or more illustrations. While in the business section are described the latest and best build- 
ing materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much to the comfort, convenience and 
value of the modern home. 


To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD — 2223 Lewisoun Bupa., N. Y. City. H. B.—11 


Send me free the October Country House Number and the issues of November and December, 1915, and put me 
on the list for the full year 1916, for which I enclose $3.00, the regular yearly price (add $.60 for Canada, $1.00 for 





Foreign). 
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Folding doors are generally outlets for 
cold air circulating between walls. In 
one house we lived in the folding doors in 
winter had to be pushed back and the 
space closed up with boards and building 
paper; but this would not have been the 
case if the space in the walls had been 
properly broken up here and there to stop 
free circulation. 

The question of keeping the house 
warm in winter is not so much a matter of 
putting in a larger furnace or of burning 
more coal as it is of sealing up the house so 
that cold air will not constantly filter in. 
Instead of blaming the furnace and con- 
suming more coal, hunt up the leaks and 
then stop them up. In one house that we 
lived in the whole trouble started from 
the butler’s pantry. An opening a foot 
square had been left under the closet shelf 
through which the cold air poured. When 
this was properly boxed in, the dining- 
room was kept perfectly warm at less ex- 
penditure of coal. 

A house properly sealed can be heated 
to the right temperature with a smaller 
consumption of coal, and without any 
great trouble. The difference in the coal 
consumption may run from two to five or 
more tons a winter. Storm windows as a 
rule on the north and west side of the 
country house make a good investment. 
Ten windows costing $5 each will repre- 
sent an initial outlay of $50. In two sea- 
sons you will save enough in the coal bill 
to pay for them. 

There is no valid reason why country 
houses should not be kept as warm and 
comfortable in winter as city houses; but 
they rarely are, and the notion still pre- 
vails among city people that it is im- 
possible to keep warm in the country in 
winter. But an architect can design, and 
a good contractor can build, a country 
house — even a frame house — that will 
be just as snug and warm in zero weather 
as your apartment house in the city. 
But there is a difference —a wide dif- 
ference — in builders, and even in archi- 
tects. That is why we find so many leaky 
houses — not leaky roofs, but leaky win- 
dows, floors, and casements, which make 
life for the occupants almost as miser- 
able as if they lived under leaky roofs. 
If one has been so unfortunate as to get 
one of these houses, his first improvement 
should be made with the view of sealing 
it up properly to keep out the cold air. 
It is discouraging work to try to heat all 
outdoors in zero weather with coal at its 
present high price. George E. Walsh. 


The Literary Digest says that reports of 
expenditures for new buildings in the 
principal cities of the United States for 
August were the best that have been made 
for a considerable period. 
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R. HERBERT CROLY, writing in 
the Architectural Record about the 
Stuart Duncan residence in Newport, 
makes this interesting summary of the ar- 
chitectural history of that famous resort: 
“Newport has become probably the 
most interesting place in the country in 
which to study the history of modern 
American villa architecture. It contains 
a large number of houses constructed be- 
tween 1868 and 1880, which was an ex- 
tremely bad period in the history of Amer- 
ican architecture, but one which contained 
the promise of future betterment. New- 
port has a still larger number of examples 
derived from the period between 1880 and 
1895. Indeed, this period may be said to 
belong to Newport more than to any other 
one part of rural America. It was just at 
that time that very large fortunes began to 
be accumulated and their owners began to 
make them the excuse for building large 
and expensive country residences. New- 
port was the scene of the first era of ex- 
travagant attempts to provide an ade- 
quate setting for the life of the modern 
American millionaire. The results were in 
some respects rather absurd. Millions of 
dollars were spent on marble palaces 
which occupied an acre or two of space be- 
tween the sea and the street, and were 
wholly lacking in the surroundings and 
approaches necessary to give them any 
propriety in their landscape. Towards the 
end of the period the architectural stand- 
ards embodied in these houses began de- 
cidedly to improve, and had Newport con- 
tinued to be as popular with well-to-do 
Americans as it had been up to 1895, both 
the general aspect of the place. and the 
general architectural average would have 
been changed very much for the better. 
During the last twenty years, however, 
Newport has declined in popularity. Well- 
to-do Americans have preferred to build 
their country places in a location which 
permitted them to secure a larger acre- 
age and to arrange for a more diversified 
and more convenient life in the country. 
“We do not mean to imply, of course, 
that during this period Newport has been 
entirely neglected. A sufficient number 
of houses have been built there during the 
last twenty years to illustrate the changes 
which have taken place during that period 
in American architectural tendencies and 
motives. The houses that have been built, 
particularly during the last ten years, 
have none of the faults of the earlier flam- 
boyant period. They are none of them pa- 
latial in their dimensions, ostentatious in 
material, or lavish in ornamentation. The 
reaction against building palaces has won 
a complete triumph, and the good Ameri- 
can, no matter how wealthy he may be, is 
now content to live in a comparatively 
modest and unpretentious house.” 
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Will your House be Haunted? 


Can you live happily in a house where the ghost of the fire 
peril constantly menaces you, those you love, and the possessions 
you treasure ? No amount of money or insurance can drive away 
this dread. But, it can be prevented in advance. You can be 
sure of safety. You can build into your house a constant and 
infallible guardian against danger — 


| NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


sible ravages of weather or time. This material, now giving safety and long 
life to the mammoth skyscraper and to the cozy bungalow alike, defies not 
only fire but all of nature’s destructive forces. Build of Natco and enjoy 
greater physical as well as mental comfort. Natco’s air blankets are a great 
aid in keeping out winter’s cold and summer's heat. 

Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as the 





Natco Hollow Tile and its 
inbuilt air blankets provide the experienced Natco Engineers working with you, your Architect and 


pS eee against a Contractor from the first plans to the finished building. Naico Service 
pness, soun 
is one of the factors that make Natco construction so uniformly satisfactory. 
Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out more about this 
material. Send for our 32-page hand-book, “Fireproof Houses,” with 
photographs and descriptions of beautiful Natco residences. You will find 
in it many ideas for your new home. Mailed anywhere for 10c (stamps 
or coin). Address Dept. K, 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING 
‘COMPANY - 


Established 1889 
Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Build of Natco throughout and forget about fire. Don’t worry about pos- \ 









material to use but as a free Service at your command. ThisService means 
: 
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° Advertised goods must always be kept “up to 
Standardize standard”? in quality. Any deterioration would 
quickly play havoc with the advertiser’s reputa- 
tion, curtail his sales and render his advertising unprofitable. 





Fact is, most advertised goods are being constantly improved in order to 
keep them ahead of competition. Frequently when the merchandise 
itself is beyond improvement, the package is improved. 


There isa real necessity for making advertised things better than ordinary 





and keeping them always better. That’s why you get 











better money’s worth when you buy advertised goods. The Advertising Manager 
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Vinter Fashions 


HIS is a “Bazar Year.” There are 
z i fashions in magazines, just as there are 
fashions in dress—and this year, more 
than ever before, the tide of social 


favor has flowed steadily toward Harper’s 
Bazar. 


During last July alone, a month when few 
people ever subscribe to magazines, more 
than three hundred and fifty women from the 
New York Social Register subscribed to —- 
per’s Bazar. You know the celebrated “ 

It is interesting to see that so many of + seal 
are now enthusiastic readers of the Bazar. 


And, wherever you go in society, you will 
find that the most discriminating people, all 
over this country, have turned with one ac- 
cord to Harper’s Bazar. The reason is very 
simple. 


‘N 


H. B. ~~ 
Harper's XN 
Bazar AN 
119 W. 40th St. \ 
New York City \ 


Please send the 

next ten numbers ‘N 

of Harper’s Bazar, aN 
beginning with No- XN 
vember. I enclose $1 

at your special introduc- ‘ 
tery rate—after next month 
the price will be increased 
to 25 cents a copy. 


NOVEMBER— 
DECEMBER— 
JANUARY— 
FEBRUARY— 
MARCH— 


Your Last Chance 


Will you use the coupon today, and secure 
the next ten numbers of Harper’s Bazar for 
$1? 

Or will you wait until next month 
and then pay $2.50 for these same ten 
numbers ? 

Beginning next month the price of Harper’s 
Bazar will be increased to 25 cents a copy. But, 
by acting immediately, you will receive the next 
ten numbers for $1. Your first number, the 


November WINTER FASHIONS Special, will 
come by return mail; and after it, month by 


month, the other nine great issues listed below. 


But you will have to be quick. This oppor- 
tunity will not be offered to you again. 


Harpers Bajar 


Harper’s Bazar is the ONLY magazine that 
gives you all these three things—Fashions, 
Fiction, and Society. Fashions from the 
great Paris dressmakers, and the smartest 
New York shops. Fietion by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, W. J. Locke, Beulah Marie Dix, and 
other distinguished writers. Society, not 
only in photographs and comment, but in 
signed articles by the most prominent women 
of society, here and abroad. 


Now—just before the increase in price— 
you have an opportunity to receive the Bazar, 
not merely at the old rate, but at a special 
introductory rate! For $1, sent immediately, 
you will have the next ten numbers of 
Harper’s Bazar (after next month, the price 
will be 25 cents acopy, or $2.50 for ten.) 
Simply use the coupon on this page. 


‘ Pin a dollar bill to this coupon, sign your name and address, 
and mail it today before you forget or mislay this offer. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 
THESE 10 NUMBERS FOR $1 


APRIL— 
MAY— 


Easter Number 
Bride’s Number 
JUNE— — Summer Fashions 
JULY— Summer Life 
AUGUST — Resorts & Travel 


Winter Fashions 
Christmas Gifts 
Southern Fashions 
Spring Forecast 
The Spring Mode 


NOTE.—Together with the Paris fashions, and 
the exclusive articles by women who lead society 
here and abroad, Harper’s Bazar has just secured 
William J. Locke’s new novel, “The Wonderful 
Year.” To make sure of this splendid story, send 
the coupon at once. 





Send oi & YOUR Messen 


Through her, you can do much—with Red Cross 
Christmas Seals. She goes into the homes of the 
unfortunate in your community and helps conquer 
Tuberculosis. Every Red Cross Christmas Seal you 
buy helps to save the sick and to prevent infection. 


Use RED CROSS 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


on everything you mail or wrap. 


If you cannot get Red Cross Christmas Seals i town, 
to the AMERICAN RED CROSS, Washington, D/C. for as men 
as you want at Ic each. 














An IIlustration from By-paths in Collecting 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 
$3.50 including a year’s subscription to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














The Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space 
and desiring position alongside read- 
ing matter. Special value for the 
advertiser, reliable information for 
the reader. 


For rates and particulars address 
Advertising Manager 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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